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At Margate in England, on the 30th ult., 
Avexaxpen MyavncH, late of ‘The Inner 
‘Temple, and Shanghai Barrister-at-Law, 
aged 41, 
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Haya P'zyo-w1ex, Acting Governor 
of this province, is a native of the 
province of Kueichow, an interior pro- 
yince where foreigners have been very 





rarely seen. He took his metropolitan 
degree in 1847, so that he is no longer 
young, but he appears to have received 
no office of importance until 1883, when 
he was appointed Judicial Commissioner 
in Hupeh, where he might possibly come 
in contact with foreigners. In 1886, 
however, he was removed in the same 
capacity to the more remote province 


7 | of Shensi, when he remained nearly two 


years. In December 1887 he was 
appointed Financial Commissioner and 
is now Acting Governor in Kiangsu ; 
and at Soochow, his seat of office, he 
has had foreigners and their inventions 
brought prominently before his eyes. 
He is a man of over sixty, a conserva- 
tive, as he tells us, by instinct, who 
has spent the greater part of his life in 
essentially Chinese surroundings ; we 
should naturally expect that when such 
‘a man was asked by the ‘Throne to give 


7 | his opinion on the policy of introducing 


railways into the country, he wouk 
have opposed them with all the pre~ 
judice of that antiquated conservatism 
which is supposed to specially mark the 
older officials and Jiterati ; instead of 
which his report, which we printed two 
days ago, would have done credit to the 
most advanced foreiguer in the empire, 
and such a report coming from such a 
source is one of the most hopeful signs 
that we have seen for a long time. 

‘The first thing that we gather from 
his report is that Governor Huang is 
a man who keeps his eyes and earch 
open, and does not shut himself up in 
his yamén, satisfied with contemplating 
the glories of the China of the past. 
His historical summary is comprehen- 
sive and on the whole accurate. He 
is philosopher enough to allow that the 
advances which Europe has made on 
Asia during the century have not been 
the result of any “sudden exertion of 
force,” but of a “natural and gradual 
development of events.” China must 
recognise the change and must prepare 
herself to meet it. There are five 
“material results of the working of this 
spirit of the age" steamers, telegraphs, 
machinery, schools of technical educa- 
tion and railways. Of these, China has 
already adopted the first four, and she 
cannot afford to neglect the fifth. “‘To 
say that China should go without rail- 
ways while England, France aud Russia 
have them, simply shews ignorance of 
what is going on in the world around 
one.” ‘These three countries are men- 
tioned because they are now China’s 
neighbours ; England in Burma, France 
in Indo-China, and Russia all along the 





northern frontier, and they are not 
altogether the good neighbours they 
should be; “suspicious characters are 
in our compound looking at our doors 
and windows with measuring eye ;” a 
metaphor curiously enough exactly the 
same as that used by the Saturday 
Review of Russia in our recent quota- 
tion from that journal, and almost in 
the same words. 

Governor Huang is with the Saturday 
in regarding Russia as the real enemy 
to be feared. “Her left eye looks 
covetously at Corea, her right at Mongo- 
lia. She crouches’ ready to spring on 
our Central Land and the three Eastern 

rovinces (of Manchuria) lie nearest to 
fer extended claws.” She is building 
a railway to the Pacific, which is a 
distinct menace to China and Corea, 
and it is therefore to these northern und 
eastern provinces of China that the first 
railways should be built, It is note- 
worthy to find Governor Huang recom- 
mending precisely the same method of 
defence against Russia that Sir Lepel 
Griffin has just been advocating in Lon- 
don. The latter is urging on the Indian 
government the colonisation of the 
healthy hill country of Cashmere with 
three million Englishmen, who would be 
liable to military duty in the event 
of a Russian attack; and Governor 
Huang would colonise the New Do- 
minion, by means of the railway, with 
“people who in China proper are only 
a starving proletariate and a source 
of trouble to the government, but who, 
once transplanted thither, will be able 
to find a fruitful field for their now 
unemployed labour, and will tum the . 
desert into a garden.” It is a desert 
now, but that is an actual advantage, 
for there will be none of the opposition 
to the construction of railways there 
that there is in China proper, and when 
the cultivated provinces see how much 
good these railways do, their opposition 
fo them will cease, Another good angu- 
ment the Governor draws from the 
Franco-Chinese war; when the French 
made rice contraband, Peking turned 
again to the Grand Canal for its 
supplies, and the Grand Canal is no 
longer to be trusted : in the railway is 
the solution of the difficulty. 

‘Asa practical man the Governor gives 
full weight to the certain opposition of 
the people in the densely populated pro- 
vinces ; perhaps even more weight than is 
necessary, for the experience of the tele- 
graphs.and of the little Woosung railway, 

jas shewn that the opposition of the peo- 
ple gives way when the authorities are in 
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earnest. He strongly urges the ex- 
tension of the present railway to Tung- 
chow—as an experiment. “Let the 
temper in which the building of this 
short trial line in a thickly populated 
district is met, be taken as an evidence of 
what we may expect under similar cir- 
cumstances elsewhere ; and let us guide 
our action accordingly.” Anxious as 
he is for railways, he would move deli- 
berately in their construction, and he 
would not borrow the money to build 
them outside the country: “the ouly 
nations which have raised such a loan 
from foreiguers are small states like 
Japan and Turkey. Such a measure is 
unworthy of the prestige of a great 
country like China.” Yet if China did 
raise a big railway loan, she would really 
be in better company that Governor 
Huang supposes. It is only natural that 
he should advocate the employment of as 
littleforeign assistance, material and per- 
sonal, as possible; but he is enlightened 
enough to allow that foreigners must be 
employed to teach the Chinese how to 
build and manage their railways ;and, as 
we know, the Chinese will earn quickly 
enough. ’ After all, the concluding para- 
graph of the report is the best. ‘The 
writer does not wonder that Peking is 
opposed to railways, for when he him- 
self was an oficial at the capital, foreign 
inventions made no impression on him. 
It is only since he came to Soochow 
and saw with with his own eyes what 
a different world it was where foreign 
thingshad penetrated, thathe appreciated 
the value of railways. ‘Ihe report is a 
direct provocation tothe Emperorto come 
out and see for himself “the gigantic 
changes that are going on in the con- 
ditions of life”; and if there are many 
men like Governor Huang among the 
higher officials, it will not be long before 
the Emperor emulates some of his great 
predecessors in making a progress 
through his empire, as the Empress 
Dowager is believed to have wished to 
do. With all this admiration of the 
new, Governor Huang is careful to de- 
clare that he still clings “to the two 
good old conservative principles, econo- 
mny, and regard for the people's feelings, 
which are so much honoured by our 
revered sovereign.” 





Summary, of Hews. 





A mail leaves on Tuesday morning for 
Europe, by the P. & O. Co,’s atr. Thames, 
suabes-vebride 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


[BY EASTERN EXTENSION A. AND C. TEL. CO.) 
(THROUGH REUTER’S AGENCY.) 
THE OLD MAN ELOQUENT. 
London, 26th July. 
Mr. Labouchere supported the aunend- 
ment he proposed with regard to the 
increase in the Prince of Wales’ allow- 
ance on the ground that the Queen had 
an ample fortune but he was opposed 
by Mr. Gladstone in a vigorous speech 
eulogistic of the services of the Queen 
and Prince of Wales to the country. 





LOYAL BY NEARLY FOUR TO ONE. 
London, 28th July. 
The House of Commons negatived 
Mr. Labouchere’s amendment on the 
Prince of Wales’ allowance question by 
398 to 116. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
ALLOWANCE. 


London, 81st July. 
‘The House of Commons has read the 
first time the Bill for the Royal Grants, 
ENGLAND SUPPORTS TURKEY. 
England has intimated that she is 
desirous that Crete should continue to 
belong to Turkey. 
THE STAR OF BOULANGER 
DECLINING. 


London, Ist August. 
General Boulanger has been complete- 
ly defeated in the elections for the 
Councils-General. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT AND THE EAST. 
Lond Salisbury speaking at the Man- 
sion House said that England would 
not abandon Egypt until she was able 
to protect herself and he disputed the 
contention that England was uncon- 
cerned in events in Eastern Europe. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAMS TO THE “‘NORTH-CHINA 
DAILY NEWs.” 
(rom OUR OWN CoRnESPONDEST.) 


GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 
Yokohama, 29th July, 1889, 6.45 p.m. 

‘There was a terrible earthquake at 
Kumamoto this morning, involving 
great loss of life and property. 


(We issued the above as an “extra” on 
Tuesday morning.—Eo.} 


EXTRAORDINARY CHANGE IN THE 
POLICY OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Nagasaki, 30th July, 1889, 2.36 p.m. 
‘The Government has suspended treaty 





revision because the terms accorded to | Fi 


foreigners have been found to be con- 
trary to the Constitution. 
CONFIRMATION OF TAE EARTH- 
QUAKE NEWS, 
There was a severe earthquake at 


Kumamoto ou Sunday at midnight with 
great damage to property and loss of 
life. 


Paris, 13th July. 
enquiry as to General 
closed. 1k decides to remit 
nd the other accused before 
the Senate, constituted as the High Court 
of Justice. 

‘The Chamber has adopted the project of 
law prosented by the Government against 
multiple candidatures. 





Lath July. 
The Senate has adopted as urgent the 
of law presented by the Government 
multiple candidature, 
16th July. 
‘The Chambers have voted the amnesty 
and the budget. The session is closed. 
17th July. 
‘The formal charge against General 
langer accuses him of attempting and plot- 
ting against the safety of the State, as well 
as of peculation. The Usher of the High 
Court of Justice has issued the summons 
to the General. 
18th July. 


The Paris Municipal Council is about to 
offer shortly a banguet to the Mayors of all 
the communes of France. The President 
of the French Republic has consented to 





pr 
against 








preside at the banquet.—Oowrier d'Hai- 
phong. 


NO AUTUMN SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
London, 15th July. 
Mr. Goschen, speaking at a meeting, 
rejoiced at the prospect of the normal 
proroguing of Parliament and of there being 
no Autunin Session, 
THE CONDITION OF CRETE, 
16th July. 
The Times announces that it is probable 
that the British, German, and Austrian 
fleets will blockake Crete. 
17th July. 
The report of an intended blockade of 
Crete is unfounded. 
MR. PARNELL AND THE COMMISSION, 
Mr. Parnell has instructed Sir Charles 
Russell and the rest of the Irish Counsel 
to withdraw from the case. Sir James 
Hannen said that Mr, Parnell remai 
subject to the ji ‘iction of the Commi 
sion. —Singapore Pape 






—--- 
Reapixes ror THe WEEK. 


(Thermometers in the open air in a shaded 
situation in the English Settlement.) 


Rainfall 
in inches, 


1889, 
Fuhr. Thermometer. 







"Rainfall 
in inches. 





‘The Sicawei report at 10 a.m. on Satur- 
day read as follows: The barometer ro- 
mains steady, though above the normal 
height all along the China coast with el 
weather. The prevailing winds are S. or 
§.E. and fresh. The barometer at Manila 
continued to fall with fresh S.W. breeze on 








'riday afternoon with indications of rain. 
‘The report on Sunday was as follows : 
‘There is a marked fall of the barometer at 
Hongkong with squalls. The barometer 
is falling slightly at Sicawei and in the 
Formosa Channel. Probably there is a 











typhoon in the China sea going westward 
and it will pass south of Hongkong. An- 
other heavy storm is raging N. of the Sea 
of Ja t 10.,.m. on Monday it read 
as follows : The typhoon in the China Sea 
appears to have been of no great width, 
and to have gone away in the Gulf of Tong” 


king. ‘The barometer at Hongkong has 
reached its normal height icawei 
Pagoda, and Amoy it remai 
normal height. ‘The prevailing 
S. and moderate. There is no report from 
Viadivostock.—At 10 a.m. on Tuesday it 
read as follows: There is no change in 
the barometer at any of the southern 
stations. ‘The prevailing winds are moderate 
S.E. with cloar weather everywhere, The 
barometer remains. rather low at ‘Viad 
vostock, and very high over Japan, es] 

ally at N; ki-—At Toa. on Wednepday 
was as follows: Tko barometer still re- 
mains steady at all southern stations with 
fine weather; prevailing winds moderate 
from S.E. ‘At Vladivostok to-day the 
barometer is slowly rising with light breeze 
from E., and rather finer weather..—At 10 
a.m. on Thursday it read as follows: 
All stations along the southern coast of 
China reported yestesday a fall in the baro- 
meter with moderate winds from N.E. or 
S.E, To-day the barometer is stili falling 
at Sicawei but we have no signs as yet 
of a coming storm.—At 9 a.m. on Friday it 





































read as follows ;—Yesterday the barometer 
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continued falling along the China coast, the 
wind increasing very much from N.E. and 
afterwards frou S.E. at Pagoda Anchorage, 
remaining moderate S.W. at Amoy. It is 
probable that there is a centre of atmo- 
sheric depression on land. ‘The barometer 
fas risen at Sicawei since Thureday at 4 
p.m. The weather appears very uncertain. 
11,30 a.m. The barometer is high over 
Japan with a moderate light wind. 
whe average minimum of the [thermo- 
moter for July in the Settlement was 77".8, 
the average maximum 90°.8, and the mean 
‘inst _76°3, 90°.2 and 83°,25 re- 
spectively in July last year. Rain fell 
measurably on 15 days, and the total rain- 
fall for the month was 8.45 inches, against 
9 days and 4.55 inches in July 1888, and 
an average of 9.7 days and 5.50 inches for 
the soven years 1982-88, 
We understand that the China Inland 
Missionaries in Northern Anhui report 
sovere inundations in parts of that pro- 
vince due, to heavy rains, The n 
comes from Chén-yang-kuan. ‘The dis- 
tricts flooded are the same as were inun- 
dated by the Yellow River after the breach 
at Chéng-chow, and the floods are quite as 
severe, but the people say they are caused by 
“heavy rains from the mountains,” and it is 
not known so far whether the embankment 
has broven again at Chéng-chow or not. 
There has, however, been an enormous 
destruction of what property the unfortu- 
nate people had left to lose, 

If the China Inland Missionaries in 
Northern Anhui are right in their con- 
jectures, it is to be feared that our Northern 
contemporary is a little too confident in the 
following paragraph :—'*So far, contrary 
to the too confident prognostication of the 
Shanghai papers, the Chéng Chou breach 
reparation on the south bank of the Hoang 
Ho stands all strains, but the most severe 

pressures will probably not be felt until 
eptember. ‘The Chinese otticials, however, 
seem to have noanxieties about the security 
of the new fabric.” It is by no means 
impossiblo that the story we gave som 
months ago, on the authority cf some of 
the C.I, Missionaries, that the closing of 
the breach was effected by means of the ice 
that got jammed in it, was correct after all, 
and that this ice has gradually begun to 
melt underneath the vast mound of earth 
that was piled on it, and that to this melt- 
ing and the consequent re-opening of the 
breach, is due the present inundation in 
Northern Auhui, which the country people 
attribute to the ‘‘rainsfrom the mountains,” 
for we are informed on good authority th 
it is impossible for such an inundation as 
is reported to be due to rain alone. 

‘Tho Chinese Times, published on the 27th 
of July, has no reference to the breach 
which occurred in Shantung on the 22nd, 
though news of it was telegraphed hero 
from Chefoo on the 25th, ‘Tho Imperial 
Decree on the subject, however, which we 
give in another coluumn, leaves no hope that 
the calamity has been exagyerated. 

‘the letter from our eurrespondent, in 
‘Western Shantung which we publish to-day 
will be read with great interest. When he 
wrote—on the 15th ult.—the Yellow River 
had overflowed its inner embankment on 
its right bank and inundated the villages 
built precariously between the two embank- 
ments; as we know by wire it burst the 
outer embankment a week after he wrote. 
‘Those who hold that gratitude is a virtue 
that does not exist among the Chinese are 
confuted by what our correspondent tells 
us in the latter part of his letter ; and that 
the literaté should join spontaneously in a 
progetsion in whieh a lady missionary was 
carried in triumph in recognition of her 
services to the starving, is something so 
entirely unprecedented that it shews how 
deeply the people have realised the value 
of the services done ie Rares 

tifying proof that slowly but surely the 
all of ‘prejudice ‘between! Chinese’ and 
foreigners in the interior is being under- 
mined. - 







































The Peking Gazette of the 18th ult. con-! here yesterday morning, and it was only 


tains 5 decr0e a to the funeral honours to 

id—including the grant of a tolo pall— 
to Ching-shou, a Duke who was martied to 
a daughter of the late Emperor Tao Kuang, 
and own sister of Prince Kung. 

‘Telegrams have been received during 
the week announcing that Mr. Alexander 
Myburgh is dead. He had been ill for 
some time when he left Shanghai some 
eighteen months ago, and it was feared 
then that be would not make a permanent 
recovery. He came first to this port from 
Japan, where one of his brothers was 
in the Consular service, to join his brother- 
in-law, the late Mr. R. W. M. Bird, and 
his geniality and kindness rapidly made 
him one of the most popular men in Shang- 
hai, After some years he joined the late 
Mr. Cowie, and soon accumulated a for- 
tune, His fate is thus a very sad one, 
and he will be honestly mourned by a very 
large circle of friends. ‘The sad event hap- 
pened on 30th July at Margate. 

We note that Herr von Brandt, the 
German Minister to China, has reached 
Berlin, and has had the honour of being 
received by the Emperor and of being 
included in the Imperial dinner party on 
the 14th June. 

‘A correspondent writes from Peking to 
the Chinese Times as follows :—‘* Here is a 
fresh illustration of the unhappy divisions 
in the camp of Protestantism—a subject 
which sometimes occupies, » pretty large 
space in your columns. On Sunday, the 
14th ult., the Rev. Dr. Lansdell preached 
at the house of Dr. Blodget, on the subject 
of his travels, viewed in a missionary 
aspect. He declined to preach in @ non- 
episcopal church, lest by so doing he might 
give offence to Bishop Scott, who holds 
aloof from all forms of Protestantism 
outside of his own section. However 
timable as a man, the Bishop's attitude 
in this respect can hardly be considered as 
a qualification for representing the Pro- 
testants of China, as has been suggested 
more than once in your valuable paper, 
especially as not a twentieth of the Pro- 
testant Missionaries belong to the Church 
of England, and not more than one per 
cent. of the whole to his particular section. 
Bishop Scott would, it understood, 
gladly accept fellowship with the Greek 
and La in Shurches but the Greeks and 
Romans looking down from their high 
antiquity, smile benignantly at the S.P.G.” 

Kumamoto, the town where the great 
earthquake of July 29th has occurred, is 
situated near the mouth of the Kumagawa, 
which runs into the east side of the Shima- 
bura Ura. It is a town of some 70,000 
inhabitants, and it was in the castle of 
Kumamoto that Saigo made his last stand 
against the Mikado's troops in the Satsuma 
rebellion. Kumamoto was once the capital 
of the Higo Princes. It is situated, accord- 
ing to Professor Milne, the seismologist, in 
the crater of an extinct volcano, which 
must have been one of the largest in the 
world, as the crater is 22 miles in diameter. 
Near by is the volcano Asosan, a very large 
one though only 4,100 feet high, which is 
always smoking, though there has been no 
eruption since 1873. The whole region is 
volcanic. It is to be hoped that the old 
castle of Kumamoto has been spared. 

A telegram was received here on Satur- 
day from Amoy announcing that the C.N. 
Co.'s steamer Kaifong had gone ashore on 
Rees Island and that the cargo was being 
jettisoned to lighten the ship. Another 
telegram dated 9.30 a.m. on Sunday was 
received from Swatow as follows 
“ Fooksarg reports good prospects of Kai- 
fong floating to-morrow.” It appears 
that the Canton, Sungkiang and Kaifong 
left Swatow on’ Thursday night, almost 
together. The Canton and Sungkiang 
were shead, and after a time, those 
on board the Canton lost sight of the 
Kaifong’s lights, but not anticipating any 






































accident, the Canton kept on and arrived 





then ‘that those on board knew of the 
casuality. One of the Company’s steamers 
has gone to the Kaifong's assistance. 

Messrs. Butterfield & Swire received a 
telegram from Amoy on Monday with refer- 
ence to the Kaifong, Captain Gyles, her 
commander, having written a letter to the 
Company's agents at Amoy. It appear 
that her forehold up to the bulkhead 
abaft the foremast was full of water. but 
that the mainhold and test of the ‘ship 
were dry. It was proposed to lift her on 
Monday. The Woosung was attending on 
her. It appears that the Suigkiang left 
Swatow two hours ahead of the Kaifong 
and had to anchor shortly afterwards for 
four hours owing to the fog. 

Messrs. Butterfield & Swire received a 
telegram on Wednesday stating that the 
Kaifong had got off Rees Island, had arrived 
at Amoy and was starting for Shanghai 
under convoy of the Wooswng. It spears 
that the Kutsang and Woosung had both 
been tugging at the Kaifong, but the attempt 
to get her off had failed after all the hawsers 
and towing lines had snapped. A second 
attempt was apparently made and it was 
successful. Prior to the arrival of the tele- 
gram announcing the successful floating of 
the vessel, the Newehweng with Captain 
Whittle and some of Messrs. Boyd’s people 
with pumping gear had left Shanghai to 
proceed to the Kaifong, being instructed 
at the same time to communicate wil 
Gutzlaff for the latest information, 
soon as Messrs, Butterfield & Swire-re- 
ceived the news from Amoy, they telegra- 
phed to Gutzlaf’ for the Newelwung to 
return, 

‘The author of Chinese Characteristics 
voiced the common but exaggerated opinion 
among foreigners, when he told us that 
there was hardly such a thing as an honest 
official in China, If it were so, it would 
not be because the people do not re- 

nise the value of integrity in their 
officials, as the following extract from the 
Rev. A. P. Parker's recent 
Fan Wen Chéng Kung shews 8 
ask the reason of the unanimous verdict 
of Chinese writers that Ch‘ung Yen was 
the first statesman of his time, the answer 
is not difficult to obtain, and consists in the 
following particulars: 1. His absolute 
honesty. So far as is known he never 
took or gave a bribe and never used his 
official position to extort money from those 
under his authority. ‘An honest man is 
the noblest work of God.” 2 His public 
spirit. He was ever on the look-out 
for means by which to ameliorate the 
condition of the people and benefit the 
country. He established good government 
wherever he weut ; promoted education by 
all meaus in his power, and the system of 
government schools now in active operation 
throughout the whole country is a last 
monument to his far-sightedness and publi 
spirit. 3. His ability as a statesman. This 
is shown in many of the enactments 
originating with him, which made the reign 
of Jén Tsung one of the most illustrious in 
the history of China, 4. His capacity for 
all kinds of work, however varied, mark 
him asa man above men. Whether as a 
teacher instructing his nainerous pupils, oF 
as Vice-President of the Privy Council 
practically governing the. empire, whether 
as governor of a province or commander of 
an army coping with obstinate rebellion, 
in all these varied capacities he showed him: 
self equal to any work required of him.” 

We have just received a Pocket Chinese 
and English Vocabulary by an unknown 
author. In this book the Chinese characters 
are put in order of radicals but not in order 
of strokes, they are thereby found in a 
guicker way than by any ofher method, 

‘haracters under the first radical are more 
difficult to be found than any other. Under 
the radicals 2, 3, 4, 5, @and 7, there are 
only a few characters, and these are readily 
found without any rule. In consequence 






























it is wseless to try to learn the method by 
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looking at the beginning of the book. Tt 
is better to begin by examining the pages 
‘occupied by some important radical. For 
instance, if one looks first at the few 
last characters under the radical 149 3, 
he will find 182 #4, 180 Bi, 178 £3, 
176 HE. Then continuing in the same 
backward order he may observe all the 
characters under the radical 149, and 
he will certainly understand what the 
numbers 182, 180, 178, 175, ete., mean, 
and the way to find the other characters. 
Every Chinese who can write English 
is familiar with the English and Chinese 
Dictionary photographed from Kwong Ki- 
chiu’s edition by the Tien Shih Chai, Shang- 
hai. On the frontispiece of this useful 
little book is printed in Chinese a wrong 
title, hatin: FEF Hua-ying-tactien. 
Id be Ying-hua and not Hua-ying 
because it is English and Chinese. As the 
French and English dictionary is near} 
always bound together with the English 
and French dictionary, so this English and 
Chinese dictionary should be bound with 
aChinese and English dictionary of about 
the same size, in which to find the Chinese 
characters quickly, This Pucket Chinese aid 
English Vooabnlary is just the book needed 
dy any one who has already the English 
und Chinese dictionary, as these two books 
could easily be bound in one volume. ‘The 
book is well-printed at the American Pres- 
byterian Mission Press in Shanghai, and 
its cost is only one dollar, 
‘The Rey. A. P. Parker, 
of Fan Wén Chéng-kung 
Recorder, mentions how in the year 1,049 
this great minister bought 1,000 mote of 
‘ound in and near Soochow and settled 
them on his clan. 2,000 mow more have 
been added to the property by two of hi 
descendants, one in the in g, and one in 
the present dynasty. He adds the follow- 
ing interesting paragraphs :—The regula- 
tions for the management of this common 
property were briefly as follows :—1. An 
elderly trustworthy member of the clan was 
appointed to take change of the receipts 
and disbursements. 2. Every member of 
the family or clan was to have one sl 
about a pint—of rice daily, and one piece 
of silk yearly. 3. When @ daughter was 
married 50,000 cash was to be allowed for 
the wedding expenses. 4. Whenason was 
married 20,000 cash was to be allowed for 
the weddingexponses. 5, When a daughter 
was married the second time 30,000 cash 
was to be allowed for expenses. 6. For 
the second marriage of a sun 15,000 cash was 
tobe allowed for expenses. 7. Fora funeral 
tho same amount was to be allowed for ox- 
penses as in the case of the second marriage 
ofadaughter. 8, For the funeral of achild 
10,000 cash was to be allowed. The land, as 
originally situated, yielded some 800 piculs 
of rice annually, so that there was an abun- 
dance for use according to the regulations, 
When any member of the family had ob- 
tained official rank and was waiting at home 
for office he had the means of support 
during the time, and when he obtained an 
appointment to official position his claim on 
the common property ceased. These are 
the rules established hy Ch'ung Yen when 
ho first provided the common property. I 
havo been unable to learn what is exact 
the present status of the property, though 
the members of the clan are said to be 
very numerous and live in different parts 
of the country, and the income from the 
property aggregates quite a large sum an- 
‘nually. The Broperty has passed through 
y vicissitudes, according to the Soochow 
‘ory, during the more than 800 years 
since it’ was established by Ch'ung Yen, 
having been lost to the clan more than 
once and restored to them again by im- 
perial order. This endowment _plai 
instituted by Fan Ch’ung Yen, has 
followed by many others since his 
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and there are now a number of such com- 
mon, properties ‘owned by the leading 


families of Soochow. 





‘The Shanghai Volunteer Artillery Cup 
was shot for on Saturday at 6 a.m. at the 
300 and 500 yards ranges. Corporal Bul- 
lock, with a score of 53, less a handicap of 
3 points, won the cup, Gunner G, Cameron 
deing second with 55 points, but with a 
handicap of 6 points. 

The Shivoncee Shimbun has the following 
paragraph. It would appear from the 
telegram we publish to-day that the 
“universal opposition” mentioned by the 
Shinonome has been too much for the 
government :—Count Okuma has had fre- 
quent conferences lately with the leaders 
of the Kaishinha, and they have determined 
to send a number of eloquent speakers to 
lecture throughout the country in favour 
of the proposed revision of the treaties. 
Notwithstanding the almost: universal op- 
position, they expect to influence public 
9] u to their view. 

‘The Rising Sun says that it is reported 
that a syndicate, with Mr. Kobayashi, late 
superintendent of the Miike coal mines, 
at its head, proposes to construct a harbour 
at Miike, to enable large foreign-style ships 
to load val there, instead of at Kuchinotsu, 
and thus obviate the necessity of the coal 
being brought down to that place in junks, 
as heretofore. 

The Fvochow Echo of the 27th ult. says : 
—The rain we have had at intervals during 
the week, especially the heavy shower on 
Wednesday night, has relieved the poor 
farmers from much anxiety as to their 
second crop of rice, which otherwise would 
have been a complete failure, as the fields 
were commencing to crack from want of 
water, We understand that many thousands 
of dollars have been spent by farmers in 
different joss houses praying for rain. 

‘The statutory meeting of the Selama Tin 
Mining Company, Limited, was held in 
Hongkong on Friday (26th), having been 
postponed from Tuesday in order to secure 
the attendance of Mr. C. J. Dudgeon, 
Secretary of the Perak Tin Mining Cou 
poy, La., in liquidation, and of Mr. H. 
©. Haylesbury, the manager of the 
Company. We give a report of the meeting 
another column, 

The China Mail says that Ye Ha Yung, 
Minister from Corea to the United States, 
arrived in San Francisco the other day from 
Washington. He has been in the United 
States a little more than a year and a half, 
yet in that time he has travelled consider- 
‘ably and become acquainted with the re- 
sources of this country. In speaking with 
‘an Alta reporter he said: ‘I left Washing- 
ton on Friday. J like that city very much 
and the people I met there, especially Mr, 
and Mrs, Cleveland and Mr. Blaine. With 
the latter I have had a great deal to do. 
He told me that he was anxious to have 
the commercial relations between Corea and 
the United States largely increased. Corea 
is mostly famous for her enormously rich 
mines. We have got the richest mines in 
the world, both quartz and placer, We 
have aleeady done a good deal with our 
placer mines, but not much with our 

wartz, because we have not got the ma- 
chinery. That is what I am now returning 
to Corea for. Four American mining en- 
gineers have been sent on, who will report 
‘on our mines and put us in the way of 
getting proper machinery, | T have got 
mines myself, and I want them developed. 
‘The greatest efforts that Corea is about to 
put forward will be in this direction, be- 
cause I know our mines are the richest in 
the world. We are anxious to have rail- 
roads in Corea, but I don’t think anything 
will be done in this line soon. 

The Daily Press has news of the total 
Joss off Palawan of the steamer Altnacraig 
which left Iloilo on the 12th ult. with + 
cargo of sugar for the United States. She 
was a steamer of 1,872 tons register and 
300 nominal horse-power, belonging to 
Aberdeen, built at Sunderland in 1882. 


The typhoon which was reported here 



































more than a week ago over Hai- 


phong on the 17th and 18th, and was pre- 
beded by the passage of flights of wild ducks 
and wild geese. An immense amount of 
damage was done to roofs and walls in 
Haiphong and a large number of junks 
and sampans were sunk, At the mines of 
the Charbonnages Company at Hongay 
everything was destroyed, and the only 
habitable room left was at the post 
and telegraph office. All the mat build: 
ings, in which the employés lived, were 
overturned, the brick buildings were un- 
roofed, and the militia blockhouse was 
half destroyed. Two lighters loaded with 
material were sunk at the quay. At the 
Fanny, Marguerite and Nagotna mines, the 
whole ‘of the buildings were in ruins, 
At Hanoi the whole of the mat barracks 
were destroyed, and several roofs of foreign 
houses blow off. The full extent of the 
damage in Tongking was not known, as the 
telegraph wires were broken and the poles 
overturned in every direction, 

It should encourage those who doubt 
whether, even if Sir John Walsham ever 
gets the necessary permit, the Kuling can 
surmount the Yangtze rapids, to read that 
a telegram was received at Haiphong on 
the 12th ultimo stating that the stern 
wheel steamer Laokay, in which M. 
d’Abbadie is attempting to make the ascent 
of the Red River to Laokay, had succeeded 
in steaming up the iost dangerous rapid, 
called Thackhai. The water falling, the 
Laokay grounded a little above the rapid, 
but the most difticult part of the voyage 
had been accomplished, and the Courrier 
Haiphong says there is no doubt that 
h the first rise of the river M. d’Abbadio 
successfully complete the voyage, and 
will have the honour of taking the first 
steamer to Laokay that has ever reached 
that port. 

‘The Courrier d’' Haiphong, in considering 
how soon the establishment of a French 
consulate at Yunnan-fu will result in the 
diversion of the commerce of Yunnan to 
‘Tongking, gives the following summaries of 
the times taken by the different routes 
from Yunnan-fu to the sea, which it says 
are compiled from reliable sources :— 


(1) From Canton to Yunnan-fu. 
Canton to Paisze, by junk...... 50 days, 
Paisze to Kuanan-fu, by land. 12 
Kuanan-fu to Khaihoa-fu, 4, 
Khaihoa-fu to Mongtze, fn 
Mongtze to Yunnan-fu, 5, 6 4 

making a total of 78 days, 50 by water and 
28 by find. ‘Tho downward passage from 
Paisze to Canton is made in 18 days, 
reducing the whole journey to 46 da; 

(2) From Rangoon to Yunnan-fu. 
Rangoon to Bhamo, by steamer ...? days, 
Bhamo to Talifu, by land .. ay 
‘Talifu to Yunnan-fu, by land ...13. 5, 

making a total of 34 days, plus the time 
taken by steamer from Rangoon to Bhamo, 
‘ voyage which, however, will soon be 
superseded by the railway now in course of 
construction. 


(3) From Shanghai to Yunnan-fu, 
Shanghai to Ichang, by steamer ...... 6 days, 
Tchang to Chungking, by steamer (i).15 
Chungking to Kueiyang, by land .,.18 
Kueiyang to Yunnan-fu, do. 
making 47 days from Shanghai to Yunnan- 
fu; in which obviously the time taken from 
Ichang to Chungking is very much under- 
stated, 

(4) From Haiphong to Yunnan-fu, 





































HaiphongtoYenbay, bysteamer.. 3 days, 
Yenbay to Laokai, by junk Ss 
Laokal to Singkay, ” do. 84 





Singkay to Mongtze, by land.. » 

Mongtze to Yunnan-fu, do. ” 
making % days going up, or 12 days coming 
down, which gives Tongking an euormous 
advantage, and this will be greatly increased 
when the rapids in the Red River are made 
navigable ; and till more when the con- 
templated railway is built from Hanoi 
(which is only one day from Haiphong by 





steamer) to Laokai, 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 





LIU MING-CHUAN AND THE 

KELUNG MINES. 
Liv Mrxe-cuvax, the Governor - of 
Formosa, has given continual proofs of 
energy and ability since he first at- 
tracted the attention of foreigners by 
his defence of his island against the 
French, and it is probably not to his 
disadvantage in a sphere of action such 
as his present oue that he is not a 
literary man at all, but owes all his 
promotion to his military services. In 
the letter from Amoy which we publish 
in another column is a strong proof of 
his common sense. The coal mines of 
Kelung have been worked for years, 
and a large amount of money has been 
spent in providing them with foreign 
machinery aud foreign engineers, but 
valuable as they are, easily worked, and 
convenient for shipping, they have not 
paid because they have been under 
Chinese management ; and, with the 
best. will in the world, it is almost 
impossible for a native manager of any 
important industry to extirpate pecula- 
tion. As the author of Chinesé Char- 
acteristics has shewn, the moment a 
Chinaman gets into a position of profit 
he is surrounded by a troop of poor 
relations whom he has to support, 
and who will get their support by 
fair means or foul. HE. Liu is evi- 
dently. tired of paying out money to 
keep the mines going, when he is 
told, and truly told, by the foreign en- 
gineers and by his other foreign friends 
that they ought to be a source of re- 
venue, aud he has taken the bold step 
of considering an offer from foreigners 
to take them over. ‘The negotiations 
have been kept as secret as possible, 
but there is no such thing as secrecy in 
a Chinese yamén, and the Chinese of 
course know all about it. The exact 
fort that the concession will take is not 
yet settled ; it. will probably be a pay- 
ment for the machinery and a royalty 
on the output, which ‘under competent 
European supervision should easily reach 
500 tons a day. 

Although the Governor of Formosa 
is more independent even than most of 
his brother Viceroys, he cannot settle 
such an important matter as this with- 
out the consent of Peking. Among the 
literates who rule at the capital, and 
who in their hearts despise a soldier who 
has never passed an examination, how- 
ever successful he may be as a practical 
administrator, there is a strong jealousy 
of foreigners, which renders it by no 
means certain that Liu’s petition will 
be granted. It is a slur on the Chinese 
that the management of a mine should 
have to be taken away from them and 

ven to a foreigner; but Liu knows 
jiow to deal with the superior powers, 
and they may decide to continue to 
regard Formosa as an out-of-the-way 
place, where it does not much matter 
what is done. We trust the grant of 
the concession will go smoothly through: 
for it is an advantage to Chinese and 





foreigners alike when the former realise 
the value of the services of the latter ; 
which on the whole the Chinese have 
always been more ready to do than the 
Japanese. 


SIAM. 
Is writing the other day on the pacifi- 
cation of Burma, we mentioned Siam, 
as being in a somewhat precarious 


land on the other, and added—which 
is the fact—that England asks nothing 
better than that Siam should retain her 
independence. Our early impressions 
of Siam used to be of a country gov- 
ered by two very enlightened kings, 
who took in the Idustrated London 
News and wrote letters to it in very 
passable English. ‘The eulighteumeni, 
of a kind, has continued. Bangkok has 
tramways, telegraphs, telephones, a for- 
eign-drilled army and navy, a 
of the outward signs of modern civilisa~ 
tion. But according to our enterprising 
contemporary, the Siam Mercantile 
Gazette, this veneering of civilisation is 
ouly a veneer ; it imposes on “unwary 
globe-trotters, who go back toEurope and 
publish wonderful stories of the Progress 
of Siam ;” but beneath this veneer there 
is nothing but dry-rot. We give our con- 
temporary’s own words :—“ One of the 
severest sentences that a great Hebrew 
prophet pronounced agaiust a doomed 
nation was that they would have 
children to be their princes and babes 
should rule over thew, and this seems 
to be something like the case with Siam 
at present. The evil effects of this 
state of matters are seen both in 
domestic and in foreign affairs. In 
domestic affairs reference need ouly be 
made to the frightful state of dis- 
organisation into which the police force 
has fallen, to the disgraceful condition of 
the courts of law both civil and criminal 
where every form of corruption prevails, 
and to the gross oppression. practised 
by the governors of provinces upon the 
unfortunate people under their rule. 
These grievauces have been exposed 
over and over again, and yet the young 
men at the head of affairs never trouble 


Brea with France on one side and | 




















themselves to enquire into the com- | 


plaints of the people, much less to 


endeavour to remedy them. ‘They are | 


too much occupied, as young men will 
be, in the pursuit’ of pleasure and in 
making money. ‘The consequence is 
that the Siamese, although a patient 
and long suffering race, are gradually 
being forced by oppression over-taxation, 
and general misrule, to enquire into 
their rights, and unless the authorities 
are wise in time a day will come when the 


people will throw off their present yoke | 


of bondage and assert their freedom.” 

In foreign affairs things apparently 
are not much better; but here not so 
much harm is done, because so far 
foreign governments and foreign 
ministers have beeu willing to treat the 
Siamese as children and condone their 
ignorance of affairs and of the rules of 
courtesy. It is not that there are not 


statesmen of experience in Siam who 
do know how to administer the internal 
as well as the external affairs of the 
country; but the King prefers to fill up 
the posts in his administration with his 
own relations, boys who are utterly un- 
fitted for responsibility of any kind, and 
the state of disorder deplored by our con- 
temporary naturally results. In a later 
article our contemporary draws a siguific- 
ant parallel between Siam and Egypt,aud 
shews the advantages which the latter 
country has secured by coming under 
the administration of men sent out from 
England. It credits the King with 
being really anxious for the prosperity 
of his country, and points out that he 
has only to call in British officials—but 
without the armed occupation which 
exists in Egypt. To gild the pill, it 
tells the king that he could dismiss 
these officials if he did not like them, 
It.concludes with much judgment :— 
‘iam would soon find, howeve: 
with meu recommended by the British 
Government uo dismissal would be 
necessary, and that the true prosperit; 

of the country, as well as the wealth 
and power of the Princes aud Nobles 
would be greatly increased by their 
advice. It should again be noted that 
in Egypt all the highest. posts are held 
by Egyptians, and that they enjoy more 
| power and affluence than ever they did 
jm the old days of tyrammy and oppres- 
sion.’ 


| EARTHQUAKES IN JAPAN. 
Is the letter of our Yokohama corres- 
pouceut, dated 23rd July, which appears 
to-day, there is a paragraph which 
is curiously accentuated by the news 
which we publish in another column ; 
that there had been a terrible earth- 
{quake at Kumamoto in the island of 
| Kiushin, Japan, with great destruction 
| of life and property. Our correspondent 
| remarks :—“ Another strange feature to 
| be noticed is the continuance of earth- 
quakes far into the summer. It seems 
| strange to say so, but it is none the less 
true, that earthquakes as a rule are 
| seldom felt here during certain mouths. 
| For instance, we are seldom troubled by 
them later than May, that is, until the 
yest begins to grow old. ‘This year, 
however, June and July have disap- 
inted us, the seismic forces having 
| like other infinitely less unpleasant visit- 
ants failed to find rest apparently.” 
| The seismic forces proved their restless- 
| ness by overturning the large and popul- 
ous city of Kumamoto on the day that 
| this letter reached us. Our cor 
| respondent had previously drawn atten- ~ 
tion to the very unusual weather that 
; has prevailed in Yokohama this July, 
so exceptional that observers must have 
felt that there was some catastrophe 
j brewing, 'This is quite in accord with 
|the very few rules which earthquakes 
| are kuown—but not always—to obey. 
| We are told by scientists that usual 
conditions of the atmosphere generally 
precede earthquakes ; irregularities in 
the seasons, sudden gusts of wind in- 
terrupted by sudden calms, and violent 
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rains at unustial seasons ; these are the | that cannot be insured against, effectual- | would be interesting to learn how far 


‘earthquake’s avant-courriers. 

The earthquake is a very fascinating 
subject to study because it is so very | 
tinaccountable. Most natural pheno- 
‘mena have yielded up their secrets to 
scientific investigators ; it is no longer 
true even of the wind that we cannot tell 
Whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. 
A priest in his observatory at Sicawei can 
track a typhoon in theChina Sea; Colonel 
Greeley at Washington can warn London 
when a storm is going to fall upon the 
British Isles. But about quakes 
we still know hardly anything. We 
know that some countries are subject to 
them and others are not, and that they | 
are more common in volcanic countries. 
But when or where they are to be next 
expected we have not the least idea. ‘Ihe 
flattest land is not exempt from them, 
though they are not fond of expending 
their energies on alluvial plains ; but 
Egypt, Holland and Shanghai, all types 
of alluvial countries, have felt them at 
times. Every great volcanic eruption 
is accompanied by earthquake shocks of 
greater or less violence and duration ; 
while earthquakes are often accom- 
panied by volcanic activity, not neces 
sarily in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and they have often ceased on the 
opening of a volcanic vent. ‘They are 
believed to be connected with the 
supposed molten condition of the inter- 
ior of the earth ; and it is thought that 
they are signs or effects of the gradual 
cooling of this interior body of fire, aud 





ly demoralises the people whom it spares. 
It is an accepted fact that the sufferer 


may get used to every other ill in| has 


life, but that he never gets used 
to earthquakes. ‘The people who live 
in earthquake countries are accord- 
ingly as a rule  lighthearted—for 
what is the use of taking thought for the 
morrow when the morrow may see the 
populous town turned into # lake and 
the population annihilated ?—lax in their 
morality, and very superstitious; in 
fact, exactly what the Japanese were 
before the last revolution. Since the 
revolution the most vigorous attempts 
have been made to turn this light- 
hearted, happy, people into a grim and 
responsible race of Anglo-Saxons, the 
climax being capped by the infliction of 
acut-and-dried constitution with repre- 
sentative institutions. Even in the 
earthquakeless countries of Europe philo- 
sophers are beginning to doubt whether 
representative institutions are the sam- 
mwn bonum of life ; it is almost certain 
that they are entirely unfitted to a 
volcanic country. If we had any re- 
cord that the statesmen of Japan had 
considered this view of the ques- 
tion, we might be reassured, but 
there is too much reason to fear 
that their superficial examination 
has neglected this important consti- 
tuent of Japanese life altogether. The 
forces of nature combine to make men 
and nations what they are ; the effects 
of those forces that man cau control 


really the opposition which the ultimate 
|conclusion of the long lived difficulty 
engendered, lends colour to the 
contention which the couservative party 
amongst foreigners were wont to ad- 
vance, that at bottom the people at 
\Targe care very little for the question of 
‘Treaty Revision.” This saddens change 
of front is a little awkward ; but will it 
be the treaties or the Constitution that 
will ultimately go down in the conflict ? 


‘Tue interest which we all take here in 
the political evolution of Japan must be 
our excuse for referring again to the 
telegram anent treaty revision which we 
publish elsewhere. Our interest is 
first in the progress of Japan herself, 
and then in her progress as au example 
to China ; not that we expect the more 
conservative power to follow Japan in 
everything, or to emulate the haste with 
| which the little empire has thrown off 
her ancient civilisation. Haste is the 
last thing of which any one who knows 
them would accuse the Chinese, and 
they may well point now to the ad- 
vantages of deliberation, We infer 
from the telegram that it is the ratitica- 
tion of the treaties recently made with 
| the United States aud Germany which 
the Japanese government has deter- 
mined to postpone; and this lends a new 
interest to a leading article published 
in the Japan Mail of the 28rd of 
July. The Japan Mail is, it is_con- 
fidently asserted, the organ of the Japa- 


that they will not (cease until the earth 
becomes as dead as the moon is. When 
that time comes there will probably be 
no one left on the earth to suffer from 
them; but this to us in the present day 
is a fruitless speculation and merely 


may be modified with the success of | 
that control; but no man has learnt ! 
yet to control the earthquake, and until | 
the islands of Japan are relieved of 
this erratic and destructive force, it will | 
be futile to expect the Japanese to be | 


nese government, and its deliverance on 
the subject is therefore especially deserv- 
ing of attention. It is headed “ Oppo- 
nents of ‘Treaty Revision,” and_ its 
intention is to shew that the opposition 
was a much slighter thing than those 


academic, 

‘What we wish to draw attention to are 
the moral effects of earthquakes, not 
their physical characteristics ; and to 
ask whether the present rulers of Japan 
have sutiiciently taken into account the 
liability of the islands to earthquakes 
in framing the uew constitution. The 
Japanese ‘Lave been called the French of 
‘Asia, which was mainly due to a certain 
Volatility of character, which they have 
clearly indicated by repudiating the 
analogy ever since the Franco-German 
War.” They prefer now to be known as 
the Anglo-Saxons of Asia, and there is 
a good deal in their character to justify 
the comparison. ‘They have accordingly 
adopted a constitution framed partly on 
the English, partly on the German 
model ; a constitution which would pro- 
bably work admirably: if the Emperor 
could abolish earthquakes simultaneous- 
ly with the erection of a Parlia- 
meut; for the two phenomena can- 
not exist in full health side by side. 
A parliamentary réyime demands the 
sober, solid, bread-and-butter, matter-of- 
fact, municipal virtues in the people, 
whose successful cultivation earthquakes 
render impossible. A calamity that 
comes without reason avd without warn- 


happy in a constitution designed for an 
earthquakeless country. 


TREATY REVISION IN JAPAN, 
Tue telegram from Nagasaki which 
we publish in another column that from 
Yokohama arrived here after we. had 
made the above attempt to show that 
a Teutonic Constitution is unfitted for 
an earthquake country, but at the same 
time confirms our contention. What 
moral earthquake could be more cala- 
mitous than the government's discover- 
ing—after its explosions of joy at the 
conclusion of equal-rights treaties with 
Mexico, the United States, and Ger- 
many—that the terms of the new 
treaties are contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, and that Treaty Revision must 
therefore be stopped? There were 
indeed signs that this earthquake 
was coming, for our Yokohama cor- 
respondent wrote on the 20th :—«If 


the Nippon is to be credited it is not! 


alone amongst the unofficial class that 
dissatisfaction is expressed ; one or two 
cabinet members and several of the 
Sumitsu In advisers urging that the 
revision of the treaties on the present 
lines should be deferred, ‘ some matters 





ing, that is perfectly ruthless in its 
destruction of life and property, and 


in the revised treaties being inconsistent 
with the Imperial Constitution.” It 


who are anxious to turn out the present 
government pretend. It quotes from 
the Nippow a long list of politicians 
who are stated to have been “ strongly 
opposed to the programme of the treaty 
revision; it would be tedious to reprint: 
the list, but it includes three Cabinet 
Ministers, Counts Kuroda, Ito and Mat- 
‘sukata, and a long roll of Privy Goun- 
|cillors, Viee-Ministers and permanent 
officials in the goverument departments. 
The Mail has no hesitation in sayiug 
|that the majority, of these names are 
| fictitious ; by which it means, we 
take it, that their inclusion in the 
list of opponents is fallacious, for 
‘the names themselves do not seem 
, to be fictitious. It points out that if 
the list is correct, the Cabinet itself is 
‘almost equally divided on the question, 
four—Counts Okuma, Inouye, Saigo and 
‘Yamada—being in favour of revision 
| on the proposed lines ; the three minis- 
ters whom we have already named being 
against it; and the eighth member of 
the Cabinet, Count Yamagata, being 
‘absent. “Such an analysis,” it says, 
j “is obviously absurd.” But for a gov- 
| ernment organ its denials—and this is 
| perhaps intentional—are not quite so 
strong as we should expect them to be. 
It would seem that there is after all 
something between the lines of the next 
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paragraph:—“On a question of import- 
ance so vital there is not the smallest 
probability that any decision has been 
taken without the full concurrence of 
the Cabinet.” But it has to allow that 
it is claimed—a somewhat cautious way 
of putting the matter and suggestive of 
the impression that the Japan Bfail 
and its inspirers were a Jittle uncertain 
which way the cat was going to jump— 
that the Cabinet as a body was not 
admitted to the revision negotiations 
of 1886-87, and was only shewn’ the 
now treaty ‘when it was completed and 
ready for signature. This could not 
have occurred this year because the 
Cabinet had the experience of 1887 
fresh in its memory, and Japan's states- 
men “are perfectly cognisant of the fact 
that she lost caste in the eyes of the 
world by her action on that occasion.” 
Things were evidently serious in Tokio 
if the Mail finds it necessary to remind 
these statesmen of a danger of which 
it says they are perfectly aware, “ that 
if they once more attempt to dissociate 
themselves from their plenipotentiary 
after treaties have been signed with two 
of the great Western Powers, they will 
be deliberately inviting the world to 
thrust their country back into a diplo- 
matic rank as low as that held by 
China.” ‘The sueer must, we suppose, 
be excused in the urgency of the occa- 
sion; if Japan really repudiates these 
new treaties after they have been put 
forward to the world as such trivunphs 
of diplomacy, aud Great Britain and the 
other Powers have been so strenuously 
abused for their obduracy, it will take 
the Mail some time to find parallels for 
the action in Chinese diplomacy. As 
he proceeds however, our contemporary 
grows more assured until he feels justi- 
fied in saying that to cite Counts Kuroda, 
Ito, andMatsukata among the opponents 
of ratification is “an obvious falsehood,” 
and the publication of the list “is to be 
regarded as a desperate expedient on 
the part of those who, from political 
motives, have ranged themselves with 
the opposition. Their cause has failed. 
Every one must have foreseen that it 
would, for the terms obtained for his 
country by Count Okuma are so good 
that nothing short of temporary  de- 
mentia could bring about their rejection ; 
so good, indeed, that if Japan turns her 
back upon them, she may look forward 
to another quarter of a century before 
she can hope to recover tariff and judi- 
cial autonomy with the consent of 
western uations.” The opposition, the 
Bfail goes on to tell us, is against’ the 
ministry, not against the treaties; it 
“ has been based, not on the merits of the 
thing opposed, but on the motives of 
the opponents. Aud, as we have said, 
it is now practically a thing of the past.” 

If the uews our Nagasaki correspon- 
dent telegraphed us is correct, the Mail's 
hopeful assertion that the opposition 
was a thing of the past is somewhat 
premature, and under ordinary circum- 
stances we should expect early news of 
an entire reconstruction of the Japanese 
Cabinet. Its members, however, may 








be relied on to stick to office as long as 
they can keep the favour of the Em- 
pero, and they are clever enough, we 
lo not doubt, to find some way of 
explaining their tergiversation, without 
accepting their organ’s warning that by 
it they are throwing the country back 
a quarter of a century. We hardly 
believe, however, that the opposition 
is merely political. The fact is, we 
take it, that the Japanese people are 
anxious to get the benefits which they 
are told the revision of the treaties will 
bring them, in the abolition of extra- 
territoriality and the right to revise 
their tariff, but are not at all pleased to 
see their country thrown open to for- 
eigners. Not ouly is the hatred of 
foreigners, as such, not so extinct in the 
country as we are often told, but there 
is a strong dread of foreign competition 
—especially Chinese—in the interior. 
‘The Japanese merchaut does not want 
to see a Chinese rival established in 
every principal town ; he does not want 
to see foreign agents of the finns at 
the treaty ports going straight to the 
producers in the country and buying 
up their silk and tea, nor does he 
want to see the same firms establishing 
branch depts for the sale of imports 
in the country towns. Life is so de- 
lightful anywhere in Japan that it would 
be easy to find men to undertake this 
work in that country, while it would 
be far less easy in China. The little 
graph which we quoted yesterday 
rom the Skinonome Shimbun was very 
significant. ‘That the political rivals of 
the present ministers have fomented 
this opposition for party purposes is 
very possible, but we cannot believe 
that they have created it. Meanwhile 
the representatives of England and 
France will be able to claim the ap- 
proval of their governments for their 
foresight in delaying consent to a revi- 
sion of their treaties, until it was seen 
a little more clearly what the Japanese 
really wanted. 








PAPER AND SILVER CURRENCY. 
‘Tue use of seals had extended much in 
China about two centuries after Christ 
and this led gradually to stamping silk 
and skin for various purposes. Just 
at that time the manufacture of paper 
was introduced from the West and it 
was found to be an article capable of 
many conimon uses. ‘This led the 
Taoists for example to multiply charms 
rapidly by stamping them on paper to 
sell to the superstitious, either to hang 
on their doors or to carry with them 
when travelling. Commercial accounts 
were written on paper for convenience, 
and merchants and shopkeepers provided 
themselves with Is for stamping. 
They came into the habit also of stamp- 
ing the paper before or after they 
wrote their figures upon it. This 
was the state of things when the 
establishment of the Caliphate on the 


Euphrates gave an im to eastern 
trade. The Chinese in the eighth and 
ninth centuries made much more 








silk than before for foreign countries. 
The spread of the silk manufacture in 
Western regions did not put an end to 
the demand for the silk goods of China 
or for the unwoven silk. Neither Europe 
nor Westem Asia could manufacture 
enough of their own silk to meet the 
demands of the market. The historian 
Robertson says of this period that the 
silk of China was purchased in Shensi 
the westernmost province of that empire, 
and conveyed thence by caravan in a 
march of eighty or a hundred days to 
the banks of the Oxus, where it was 
embarked and carried down the stream 
of that river to the Caspian. After a 
dangerous voyage across that sea and 
ascending the river Cyrus as far as it is 
navigable, it was conducted by a short 
land carriage of five days to the river 
Phasis which falls into the Black Sea. 
‘Thence it was taken by ship to Constan- 
tinople. While such was the activity 
of trade by land there would naturally 
be a corresponding expansion of sea- 
bore traflic from tle seaports of 
China to India and farther west. The 
three centuries of the 'Tang dynasty at 
the sawe time gave opportunity to home 
commerce to grow in proportion, ‘Trade 
flourishes when an empire is at peace. 
If was these circumstances combined 
which led to the invention of paper 
money in the Tang dynasty, and it was 
to the Chinese merchants and states- 
men particularly of the ninth century 
that the credit is due in the first 
instance of employing paper money in 
the form of drafts payable at certain 
cities. 

‘Those who wish to master this subject 
will find much to interest them in 
Vissering’s work which received - the 
Julien prize a few years ago, During 
the present year the Peking Oriental 
Society has published a paper, (taken 
chiefly from a work by Wang-liu pub- 
lishedin 1881) by the lamented Japanese 
Minister to China, Shioda Saburo, on 
the same subject. ‘This paper is of very 
great value. It brings out clearly the 
point that silver was not employed as 
money before the Tang dynasty, aud 
that it was then introduced. Refereuce 
is here made to the work called Jé Chi- 
lw by Ku Yen-wu* who died two cen 
turies ago, where it is said that before 
the Tang dynasty copper cash was the 
medium of exchange between govern 
ment and people, and silver had never 
come into use. At that time silver was 
already introduced in South China, 
meaning by that term Canton and 
Kuangsi. It is a curious fact that at 
about A.D. 500 according to Chinese 
history as examined by Ku Yeu-wu 
there were in regard to money circula- 
tion three belts of country. In the 
extreme south, gold and'silver were in 
use, Canton being the centre of trade,, 
In middle China all along the Yangtse 
into Szechuan, copper cash were used 
everywhere as the medium of exchange, 
All this belt of territory with Canton, 
Kuangsi and 'Tongking were then ruled 
* See Wang Ziu’s work $5 3g=3 Ch‘au- 
aren * SIRS 
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from Nanking as the centre. In the 
North, which was under ‘Tartar adminis- 
tration, copper cash and grain were 
employed as double medium of 
exchange. ‘The effect of Tartar control 
was to favour barter and keep back the 
onward advance of monetary conve- 
nieuces. Even uow soldiers are paid in 
grain when they are upon the old 
réyime, but the new drilled troops are 
paid in silver. It is noticeable here that 
silver began to be a currency in South 
China first and at a time when China 
seut her prefects regularly to rule in 
Cochin-Chinese and Cambodian cities. 
Gould in ancient China was much used 
on account of its great abundance. 
But silver begau to enter China be- 
cause it is produced abundantly in 
Burma and because it was a circu- 
lating medium in India and further 
west. The silver which circulated by 
weight in Canton in A.D. 500 would be 
partly Burmese and partly what Arabian 
merchants and others brought from 
distant ports. The Arabian trade would 
certainly have a share in the introduc- 
tion of silver by weight into the com- 
merce of China in its southern provinces. 
We find many proofs of the activity of 
the Arab merchants from the Han 
dynasty downwards, This is probably 
auother iustauce of it. The Mei-ling 
mountains on the north of Canton pro- 
vince at that. time separated the belt 
of country which traded by weight from 
the belt of country which traded with 
the help ouly of copper coius, and this 
was noticed by the celebrated author 
Han Wen-kung in a memorial he sent 
to the Emperor about A.D. 800. Yuen 
Chen, auothergreat statesman, mentioned 
at about the same time that salt and 
pieces of silk were used as money in 
Szechuan, Cinnabar and quicksilver, 
he added, were used as money in Kuang- 
si, as also pieces of cloth and silk, At 
that time any valuable article which 
had a known price in the market could 
be bartered like coins elsewhere. It 
was in this way that silver came into 
extensive use, It was of a fixed 
value according to weight and the 
silver mines of Burma made it very 
convenient when the influence of the 
Chinese Government extended to that 
region. Another step in the use of 
silver was taken when in A.D. 10: 
was commanded that the provinces 
the empire should not in future be 
expected to pay taxes in the same form. 
Most portions of the empire would pay 
in copper cash. Fukien, Canton, and 
Kuangsi might send silver, Kiangsu 
and Chékiang could contribute silk. 
This is the first instance of the payment 
of taxes in silver being recognised in 
an edict and it was 854 years ago. 
Since that time the influence of silver 
has been increasing to the present day, 
for during this century the change of 
grain to silver in the contributions of 
the people to the expense of the 
Government-has in many localities been 
made for the first time. A change back 
again from silver to grin or from 
silver to copper is never known. 























For eight centuries the use of silver 
hy weighing it, as a circulating medium, 
has been increasing in China and it has 
known no check but the introduction of 
the dollar. The dollar, however, has only 
perhaps represented in the amount of 
its circulation a contemporaneous growth 
of new trade, The sycee in use as 
money has certainly uot diminished 
in quantity on account of the large 
import of Mexican dollars which China 
now requires, for these dollars, when 
cheap, are often melted down into 
syeee. A thousand years ago the 
people in central China kept their 
accounts in copper cash, which at that 
time would in the market procure a1 
much larger amount of clothing aud pro- j 
visions than now, aud the inconvenience 
of copper on account of its relative 
weight would not be so much felt. They 
did not then change cash into silver in 
totalling up their daily and annual 
entries, because the change from copper 
to silver as a standard of value had uot 
yet been made. Arabian trade brought, 
to China the use of silver by weight as 
European trade at a later period brought 
the dollar. In both cases the flow of 
silver has been traceable from south to 
north in successive zones of country. 
The couvenience of a paper currency 
made itself felt much sooner in China 
than in any other country because of 
the early wse of engraved seals, the 
immense internal trade, aud the com- 
mercial instinct of the people. 




















Reviews. 





THE ENGLISH MAIL PAPERS. 


Ow1xe to circumstances over which we 
resume her Majesty's Postmaster-General 
Tas no control, we have not received balf 
‘ous newspapers this mail, but if those that 








did not come are as dull as those that ae, 
Ir. 


the loss is not a very heary one. 
Gladstone’s tour in. the south-west 
occupied a considerable space in the publi 
view, and the criticisms on it and on 

speeches are as divergent as they were last 
week. ‘The grand old man seems to have 
persuaded himself that he has converted 
the counties that have heard him, because 
he has been everywhere enthusiastically 
welcomed, and has been treated with per- 
feet courtesy by men of all opinions ; but, 
as the Scofsman puts it, * Enthusiastic 
admiration of an eloquent and heroic states- 
man of fourscore, who, after more than 
fifty fruitful years spent in the service of 
his country, lias dedicated what remains to 
him of life and power to a cause which he 
conceives as the greatest and niost sacred 
that has emerged in his lifetime-such 
admiration does not necessarily imply a 
deep or genuine participation in his own 
enthusiasm for the gospel of Home Rule.” 
The Pall Mall's note, which is headed 
«Home Rule close at hand,” is two-edged, 
we presume unintentionally so: “Mr. 
Gladstone's Whitsun tour supplies ‘us with 
fresh ground for believing that the triumph 
of Home Rule is at hand. It is now 
abandantly clear that there is no more to 
be said. When ‘the Grandest Old Man in 
the world” speaks for a week to the most 
enthusiastic population in the three King- 
doms, and fails utterly to say a single 
thing’ that has not been said before, the 
case is pleaded, and we may expect at 
any time to proceed to judgment.” Those 






























who see in Mr. Gladstone the modern 


| first 


incarnation of evil will be pleased 
with the two following extracts from the 
Times and the World; for though Mr. 
Edmund Yates hates the Times, he is con- 
strained to follow it in its denunciation of 
Mr. Gladstone. The Times says 

He has stood during the past fortnight on 
many platforms and received many addresses 
in the South of England. If there had been 
any real signs of the rexction for which he is 
eagerly looking, itis certain there would have 
ted Unionists to produce on 
nd that much would have 
conversion. But the de- 
monstrations have come to an end without 
the production of this, the only effective tes- 
timony. They have left behind only @ sense 
of the intellectual sterility and the moral 
unscrupulousness which distinguish this futile 
attempt to reproduce the achievements of the 

idlotbian campaign, 
on which the World improves as follows :— 

An old age marked by the excesses pai 
donable in youth, an old age of vehemence 
and vociferation, of sound and fury signifying 
very little, un old age which seeks the’ fierce 
light which beats on platforms, and shuns the 
more retired ground and the sheltered retreat 
natural to advancing years, does not present 
a morally edifying spectacle. Mr. Gladstone 
has been exhibited through the south-west of 
England. He has not only been seen, but he 
has performed. Mental and moral faculties 
Strengthening as the bly submits to ite ine 
evitable decline ure a touching, but not 
altogethe a sad, spectacle, Unabated phy- 
sical energies, through which a decline of in- 
tellect und still more of character is visible, 
prompting to strange and even mountebank 
gambols, are, it must be confessed, a sorry 
sight, 

That the Triple Alliance should have 
come to an agreement as to the partition 
of Switzerland as a consequence of a suc- 
cessful campaign is within the limits of 
possibility ; but tat auy such agreement 

1as been allowed to leak out is hardly 
within them. But the recent incident 
between Germany and Switzerland is not 
reassuring. It is thus stated in the Spec- 
tutor, which is always temperate in matters 
of Continental polities : 

A quarrel has arisen between the Swiss 
aud the German Governments, nominally 
about the treatment of Herr Wohlgemuth, a 
German police agent, really about the right 
of asylum. Swiss expelled Woblgemuth 
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for illegal practices, and the Germans main: 
tain that the expulsion was contrary to treaty 
rights. The Fe 

vie 


eral Council udheres to its 
‘and the German Foreign Office threat: 

‘isuls in the shape of passport laws 
special duties on Swiss commerce. The 
are legally in the right, and the inei- 
‘ould be of little importance, but that 

any and Italy are pressing for » 















dent 
both G 
treaty giving them larger rights of sending 
police agents into Switzerland to watch the 
Tevolutioneers who congregate there. ‘The 





demand is an unreasonable one, We believe 
the English notion of the right of asylum to 
be overstrained, und that when the Powers 
are really friendly, dynamiters will be pu: 
nished without distinction as to the objects of 
their attacks; but action must be confined to 
local police and local tribunals, 

Considering how many past and present 
statesmen, from Bismarck down, have been 
political refugees in their time, this attack 
on the one continental Asylum, Switzer- 
land, is ungrateful, to say the least. The 
other great Asylum is England and, in view 
of the position the Staaulard has assumed in 
the last few years we are sorry to see it 
supporting the Powers who have joined to 
coerce the little nest of liberty in central 
Europe. The Standard says :— 

Bat, indeed, the wrong to be remedied is 
too patent and too grave for any honest and 
well-intentioned Government to refuse redress. 
‘The geograph position of Switzerland 
makes it peculiarly accessible to. those who 
are flying from the clutches of the law in other 
countries, and enables them to establish and 
conduct a propaganda of sedition, of conspi- 
racy, and sometimes of assassination, with a 
facility unattainable in any other part of the 
world. Some surprise may reasonably be felt 
that Russia has yot made its vojce heard 
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before on this question, for it is not possible 
to deny that the most’ extreme and blood- 
thirsty Nihilists have found shelter on Swiss 
‘and not only shelter, but opportunities 
of preparing fresii plots and fresh murderous 
attempts against the Government and rulers 
of their country. 

Did it not strike the writer that the 
very words he uses sbout Switzerland have 
Deen used over and over again about Eng- 
land? Have the new streets in that vicinity 
80 entirely abolished Soho and Leicester 
Square that they are no longer “peculiarly 
accessible to those who are flying from the 
clutches of the law in other countries,” 
enabling these fugitives, ‘to establish aud 
conduct a propaganda of sedition, of con- 
spiracy, and sometimes of assassination, 
with a facility unattainable in any other 

rt of the world”? Here for once the 

‘all Mall is on firmer ground ; fond as Mr. 
Stead is of Russia, he cannot follow the 
Czar in this crusade. He says :— 

‘To make a demand such as that which Ger- 
many has addressed to Switzerland represents 
the highest watermark of latterday despotism 
in modern Europe. To realise what it means, 
let us ask ourselves what even the Standard 
would say if Prince Bismarck were to address 
such an insolent proposal to Lord Salisbury. 
‘There is not an Englishman who would not 
say that war at any odds would be preferable 
to such an abandonment of the crowning glory 
of our “sceptred isle.” What! Is it not 
enough that the right of despots to imprison, 
to torture, and to kill all those who oppose 
their arbitrary will within their own domi- 
nions, is recognised without limit, save one, 
viz., that they must catch their vietims with: 
in their own frontiers, that we must make the 
whole world one vast aol for the friends of 
freedom, and convert even the free Republic 
of Switzerland into the turnkey of Prince 
Bismarck? It is an outrage upon the con- 
science of mankind that such a proposal should 
be #0 much as whispered in our times. It 
should be resented and repelled with all the 
indignation with which a liberty-loving nation 
can resent and repel a deadly attack on the 
central citadel of freedom. 

‘Switzerland, bowing to the storm, proposes 
to appoint an’ Attorney-Gencral of the Con- 
federated Cantons, whose duty it will be to 
prosecute any foreigners resident on Swiss sol 
f by their acts they endanger International 
pores or imperil the, internal security of 
foreign communities.” ‘This, which the Séand- 
ard, of course, welcomes with much satisfac- 
tion, we regard as most deplorable, and cer- 
tain’ to provoke the mischief which it is in- 
tended to avert. If that official exists, every 
foreign Government will have a right to de- 
nounce any subjects whose acts they please to 
allege imperil their internal security. That 
is to say, the Swiss Government engages it- 
self to prosecute every refugee who can be 
alleged to employ his exile in an attempt to 
‘imperil the internal security of his own 
country.” ‘This is to extinguish the Right of 
Asylun quite as effectively as by the conces- 
sion of the German demand. Would the 
Standard, even the Standard, welcome the 
application of such a principle to England, 
involving as it would the immediate prosecu- 
tion of the Comte de Paris, General Bou- 
langer, Prince Krapotkin and Stepniak? How 
would Mazzini have fared under such a rule, 
or Herzen, or any of the political refuy 
who have prepared in exile the triumph uf 
their cause ? 'To acquiesce in such a surrender, 
or to treat it with anything but uncompro- 
mising denunciation, is an’ act of treason 
against liberty and right of which we had 
hoped no Englishman would have been cap. 
able, 

‘The St. James's has a very interesting 
article on the proposed introduction of 
uniform railway fares, by zones, in Hungary, 
where the State owns or works three-fifths 
of all the railways. The Suturday has the 




































































following answer to those who would like | 


to be friends with Russia. Unfortunately 
the Saturday's suggestion is impossible ; 
Russia can no more help continuing to 
expand than England can 

There are still among us those who say, 
“Why should not England be friends with 
Russia, and put an end to all these heart- 
burnings?” Why not, indeed? It bas been 
often pointed out here that there is absolutely 





no reason on England’s side. We want no- 
thing of Russia's; we could even be content 
to leave her the districts which she has 
filched during the last fifteen years in viola- 
tion of the Khiva understanding. It is no 
business of ours if the Germans are willing to 
let her retain their Baltic provinces, if Poland 
chooses to remain under her yoke, if Bersia 
and Turkey acquiesce in her Asiatic encroach- 
ments hitherto, if Roumania is seats 
complaisant. ‘The condition of Russia would, 
indeed, not be happy if the various European 
nations were to arise, like the mysterious 
visitor in Dickens's story of Lyon's Inn, and 
say “Mine”; but we should have nothing 
directly to say to it. The sole and single 
condition on which Kussia and England could 
and might very well come to an understanding, 
which hardly any possible continental coalition 
could gainsay or dissolve, is that Russia 
should keep her hands from picking and 
stealing in future, should acknowledge frankly 
that the North ‘of Asia is her sphere, the 
South ours, and should set herself to cultivate 
Ler already pretty extensive garden, instead 
of trying to remove her neighbours’ landmarks. 
‘There is no such thing as Russophobia now, 
in the sense in which Russophobia is some- 

es spoken of. What is called Russophobia 
is simply the very reasonable care of the 
householder who sees a person well known 
to the police strolling about his preserves and 
looking into his kitchen windows, Let 
Russia purge and live cleanly, and every 
reasonable Englishman will be’ ready to be 
the best of friends with her. 


The Pull Mall is a very readable number 
with good, bad, and indifferent illustrations. 
We have received also the summer number 
of the Ilustrated Loudon News, which is a 
splendid shilling s-worth, well and profasely 
illustrated, though the two coloured pictures 
are better in idea than in execution. ‘The 
story by Bret Harte in it is a capital one, 
though, like too many of Bret Harte’s short 
stories, it has the air of having been ended 
up ina hurry. 





























NOTICES OF BOOKS, ETC. 


The Chinese Recorder and Missionary 
Jowrnal, July 1889, Shanghai : American 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 

‘This number opens with the conclusion 
of Dr. Fuber’s ‘Lessons from the Intro- 
Guction of the Gospel into Europe.” We 
noticed last month the writer’s remarks on 
certain methods of evangelisation adopted 
by missionaries in China which seemed to 
him to want apostolic warrant ; he opens 
this section with somo trenchant remarks 





Sharitable work ! We hear it often 
said, that Christian charity is the safest and 





best method of spreading Christianity without 
| opposition by the population. ‘There can be 
}no doubt that Christianity is intimately 


connected with charitableness, Christ and 
his Apostles were not mere preachers of 
a doctrine, but they cured the sick, they 
satisfied the hungry, they comforted the 
bereaved. The most important feature, how- 
ever, is, they lived what they preached. 
‘Their doctrines and their actions, their per- 
sonal deportinent, and their inner sentiment 
did not contradict one another. In Christ, 
the heavenly Father became visible, and in 
the Apostles Christ manifested Hin:self. ‘This 
is what we need, not some charitable work 
here and there; but the love of God, as it 
appeared in Jesus Christ, should be present 
with us everywhere. Charity may be abused 
and become nothing but an effort to please 
men. In pleasing we may help the sins of 
others and may at the same time gratify our 
own vanity. Christian charity, on the other 
hand, only pleases men where and how far 
God ¢an be pleased, »-t only in deed but in 
| the performer as well. The immediate result 
of Christian charity is very often not such as 
wemightdesire. Christ was crucified,fin spite 
of divine charity shown to nen, because he did 
not attempt to please the people that wanted 
him tobe aSaviourafter theirideas. The Apos- 
tles ever displeased those in power, because 
they preached Jesus, who was condemned by 
the authorities, as the Messias sent from God 
to save the world. They could have avoided 
all persecutions, if they had made it their 























object to please men, but they despised such 
human wisdom and sought and found their 
pleasure in pleasing God. Paul cured the 
maid, moved by getiuine Christian love, but 
he did not consult the good pleasure of her 
masters who had much advantage of her ill- 
ness and none from her cure. Consequently, 
they became enraged against Paul and Silas, 
and dragged them before the magistrate, 
Paul charged evil-Spirits but never charged 
evil-men. Silas, the veteran Christian, shared 
Paul’s suffering. Young Timothy and Luke 
‘were fortunate enough to remain unmolested. 

Dr. Faber reminds us of something we 
are apt to forget when we wonder at the 
native opposition to missionary hospitals 
and chapels, that the hospital’ interferes 
with the profits of the native doctors, and 
the chapel lessens the gains of the necro- 
mancers, soothsayers, priests, yamén-run- 
ners, ete, No-one 'minds dogmas, In 
China as in Rome, Christians would not be 
interfered with—of which the success of 
the early Jesuits isa prouf—if they “ would 











quietly believe their peculiar doctrines, 





and live exactly as their neighbours live. 
It is when the Church becomes militant, 
that the authorities take the alarm, 

In his first article on “ The New Educa- 
tion in China,” the Rev. L. W. Pilcher 
gives some historical notes of the movement 
that is going on in China towards the New 
Education. 

“Tt is apparent” he says, ‘to the most 
casual observer that there is at the present 
time going on in China a war of edueational 
ideas and methods, Influences are at work 
undermining the Old and preparing to lay 
deep the foundations of the ew. Ut is 
true, the average Literate of China, con- 
ning over and over his centuries—old Wén- 
chang may wilfully reject the evidence of 
his senses and refuse to believe that any 
power can disturb the system that has 
stood so long amid changing dynasties and 
in contact with barbarian hordes ; never- 
theless a new and unconquerable influence 
is coming in on the wings of lightning and 
with the energy’ of steam.” 

‘The writer goes back to the foundation 
of the Morrison Education Society in Can- 
ton in 1835, and mentions that to it Mr. 
Yung Wing, who long since settled in the 
United States, and Mr. Tong King-sing owed 
their education. ‘The influence of the So- 
ciety declined with the opening of more 
treaty ports, but it reached both Tsing 
Kuo-fan and Tso Tsung-tang, and it was 
through Mr. Yung Wing, according to Mr. 
Pilcher, that these two statesmen learnt, 
the value of foreign science and foreign 
inventions. In 1862 the Tung-wén-kuan was 
founded under the presidency of Dr. Martin, 
who has guided it ever since ; and four years 
later the Throne accepted the conclusion of 
the Tsung-li Yamén, that “‘it is impossible 
to do otherwise than to pursue the study 
of western knowledge.” But to persuade 
the Throne to acquiesce in this new depar- 
ture, it was necessary to shew that it was 
not such a novelty after all; and tho 
memorialists went on to prove that western 
science had its origin in China, ‘Thi 
the case,” they said, “ with astronomy and 
mathematics and it is equally so with the 
other sciences. China has origifiated the 
method which Europeans have received as 
an inheritance.” Gradually, as Mr. Pilcher 
shews, but only very gradually, mathematics 
have ‘been introduced into’ the provin- 
cial and metropolitan examinations : Mr. 
Barber told as the other day what sort 
‘of mathematics they are. Throughout 
the authorities have been careful to make 
it understood that mathematics are as much 
an Eastern as a Western Science. ‘The step 
taken is not a long one, but it is a step 
forward. 

Passing over another technical paper on 
“The New Testament in Chinese,” we come 
to an interesting account by the Rev. A. 
P. Parker of the great statesman of the 
Sung dynasty, Fan Wén Chéng Kung. He 
was the contemporary of Canute and Hugh 
Capet, and the historians of Soochow, the 
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great city of which he was a native, regard 
his as one of the most illustrious names 
in Chinese history, He was the leading 
and most trusted Minister of the Emperor 
Jéu Teung, in whose reign China reached 
a pitch of prosperity which has never 
beon surpassed if it has ever been 
equalled in her history. It is hard to 
condense Mr. Parker's paper which is 
itself a summary, and a very interesting 
one ; we may note that Ch‘ung Yen—the 
longer name is his posthumous title—was 
the founder of the system of government 
schools that now exists throughout the 
empire, there being four such schools in 
Soochow. 


“The writer of his biography as given 
in the History of Soochow, says that 
fas a man Ch‘ung Yen was firm in prin- 
ciple and mild in manner, Mingling with 
all classes of people, no flattery on the 
one hand or abuse on the other, moved 
his mind from its even balance. "He was 
untiringly devoted to the welfare of his 
country, and it is said of him that when 
calamities came upon the country he was 
the first to feel the sorrow, and when pro- 
sperity came he was the last to give way 
toa spirit of rejoicing—the first to sorrow 
and the last to rejoice. Whether in the 
service of his king, or in dealing with 
men he always kept his word and did 
as he had promised todo, He was frugal 
in his manner of living, and except 
when he had guests, he uever had more 
than one kind’ of meat on his table. He 
was always ready to help those who were 
in want, and many a poor student was in- 
debted to him for the means of support 
while he pursued his studies. He bought 
athousaud mow of laud in and near Soo- 
chow aud left it as the common property, 
or w kind of endowment, for his clan and 
their descendants. He taught great num. 
many of whom rose to 
ature and politics. His 
name was, as we say in English, a house- 
hold. word wherever he governed, being 
well known to the common people even in 
Heys and out-of-the-way places. When 
his death became known there was general 
mourning all over the land, Even the bar- 
barian tribes on the frontier, whom he had 
governed and brought under the imperial 
sway, wept and mourned for him as for a 
father, and the people of several of the 
laces he had governed erected temples to 
memory and offered sacrifice to him,” 
The Rev. A. Sydenstricker, in an articl 
headed ‘Preaching to the Chinese by Simi- 
lnrities and Contrasts,” discusses whether 
the preacher should endeavour to conciliate 
his hearers by pointing out the similari- 
ties in the Bible with the Chinese Classics, 
or should choose the method ‘by which 
the strongest and most repugnant truths 
are presented in a plain direct manner with 
n at conciliation, but rather with a 
ite the hearer either to de- 
‘opposition or to pungent convic- 
is strongly in favour of the 
if we would produce any 
effect we must arouse the dormant life by 
the direct preaching of the Gospel and 
leave tho sages and deities of the heathen 
to the discussion of sinologues.” ‘The sim- 
ple rules of Hygiene given in the paper 
that follows are ingenuous in the extreme. 
In the correspondence there is a graphic 
account of an entertainment given by the 
dents to Dr, Mackay on the seventeenth 
raary of his arrival at Tamsui ; there 
in also an intemperate letter against tobacco 
by J.G.K. ‘There are the usual Editorial 
otes, otc. 






















































Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, Shang- 
hai, May 1889. 





‘This is beyond question the most valuable 
fascicule that this Society has yet issued. 
Tt is full of condensed information as 





to the tenure of land in China, and Mr. 
Jamieson's introductory paper-—to which we 


drew attention some time ago—is by no 
means the least valuable part of it. From 
all parts of China come reports as to this 
tenure, and we rise from their perusal 
with a feeling of wonder that in ao vast an 
empire, there should be so much similarity 
in systems. It is a book which every one 
who owns or hopes to own a bit of land in 
China ought to study for his own protec- 
tion, not merely in that general spirit of 
desire for information which fills every 
intelligent person. The pages reprinted 
from the Cycle are especially worth pre- 
serving. Ta the translation from the trea- 
tise Le Legali Dominio Practice Notiones, 
by,the Rev. Peter Hoang, will be found a 
Section (Chap. VII) on Alluvial Deposits, 
which is well worth remembering. The 
Section on Title Deeds (Chap. X.) is also a 
valuable one. 





Gutports. 


AMOY. 
(ynom A CORRESPONDEST.) 

Mr. C. Vincent Smith of your port is 
here on a visit, and he may have come here 
merely as a relief from your summer, for 
our climate here is perfect ; lovely ' sea 
breeze all day long, thermometer about 
82 at midday, and a blauket by no means 
superfluous at night. On the other hand, he 
may be here in reference to the Kelung coal 
mines, of which it is now reported that 
Messrs, Russell and Co. are to be the 
concessionnaires. Tt is also said that Captain 
Farrow has resigned the command of the 
R.O. Ling Féng, and is to be the manager 
of the mines ; ‘but this you are to take 
merely asa rumour. ‘The future lessees of 
the mines could not find a better man than 
Farrow for the post, and sailors are always 
pining for shore berths, and when they get 
them wishing they were at sea again, 

Tuly 26th, 











It is currently reported that a well-known 
member of this community is negotiating 
with Governor Liu of Formosa to obtain a 
concession for twenty years to work the 
Kelung coal mines. “Under the bad man- 
agement of Chang Taotai the mines have 
not paid expenses, so the Governor is only 
too willing to get rid of this white elephant ; 
but it is not in his power to grant a con- 
cession to foreign capitalists without refer- 
ence to Peking, where the conservative 
authorities may foolishly put a spoke into 
this wheel of progress. ‘The situation of 
the mines is good, and under able manage- 
ment they might 'be made to yield a good 
dividend. About $170,000 is said to have 
been sunk in plant. Only two shaftsare in 
working order, and put out about 100 tons a 
day. Another shaft is being bored ; and itis 
estimated that 500 tons a day could be got 














‘out under management. A party of 
yromoters has just returned from visiting 
clung. 


We hear that Chang Taotai has been 
made director of the railway in course of 
construction from Twatutia to Kelung. 
Having been so successful with the mines, 
the Governor apppears to think he is the 
best man to try his prentice hand in 
making the railways a financial and en- 
gineering success. The result will pro- 
bably be the same as at Coal Harbour— 
complete failure. 

23rd July. 

















(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
We are now just entering upon the “Fu 
‘Tien,” or hot period of the Chinese summer. 








‘This is supposed to comprise ten days of 
increasing heat, ten of even temperature, 
and ten of decreasing heat—this at least is 


the theory. It may also be called the rain; 
season, since the heavy rains usually fal 
during the time when the temperature is 
highest, the atmosphere moist, and the 
heat oppressive. The last few days have 
been cool and comfortable for the season— 
to-day it is hot and threatening rain, Last 
week, we had a few very trying days, which 
made work of any kind dificult i 
The river is pouring out with a rapid 
current, a large volume of water about as 
yellow and thick with mud as it can well be 
and flow readily. ‘This comes prineipall 
from the Hun Ho, or Muddy River, whiel 
in proportion to its size is quite as much of 
a pest as the Yellow River itself. A few 
days since there was a slight increase in the 
water of the Grand Canal, said to come 
from the Yellow River. With it there 
were quantities of large fish, of a peculiar 
variety and very large. So abundant were 
they, that the ishermen’s nets had their 
strength well tested in lifting the numbers 
inclosed out of the water, and boys and 
men were even catching ‘them in their 
hands in the stream, so thick were they, 
This was near the junction of the canal 
with the Peiho, They are thought to 
have come from the Yellow River. This 
would indicate that that river had risen 
enough to send a large stream of water 
through the made canal (containing locks, 
and ordinarily but little water), across 
country and into the Wei River, which 
forms its extension as far as Tientsin, 
‘The cereals give promise of a fine yield 
this fall ifthe rains do not cause a flocding 
of the low lands and their consequent 
destruction. The average of the wheat 
yield was slightly below half a crop. With 
all the suffering from famine in different 
parts, and some of it as near us as the 
northern part of Shantung, it is remarkable 
that the winter and spring brought us no 
influx of famine-stricken people. A few 
came during the winter, but not enough to 
make any impression, There is a class of 
people who infest the settlement, whoso 
iving mainly comes from the eopings of 
the bund. Each cargo of rice on the 
bund leaves a considerable ‘ leakage” be- 
hind on removal. It is no un 
thing to see one of these sweeper 
away a peck or more of “ sweepings, 
quarters of which at least is good rico, 
when cleaned. When opportunity offers, 
they beg, adding not a little to their 
“living” in this way, but they are not 
“beggars” in the true sense, nor are they 
really in need, ‘They get more during the 
season than many who are engaged in 
lower and meaner employments. It is a 
cause for congratulation that the ordinary 
assistance that has been given to suffering 
villages and destitute communities almost 
annually for a number of years by the 
foreign community, has not been called for 
—there has been very little if any occasion 
for it during the past winter and spring, 
July 18th, 


(From tho Chinese Times,) 

We understand that the traffic on the 
railway is so great that it has been found 
necessary to increase the staff of drivers, 
‘one now being on his way out to join the 
China Railway Company. 

A quartz crashing machine with ten 
stamps, with apparatus for gold or silver 
mining, has just arrived in Corea for that 
governinent ‘costing it is said about $11,000 

jelivered. The production of gold in Corea, 
all or nearly all derived from stream wash- 
ing, is very considerable. It is possible 
there may be good openings for mechanical 
Processes. 

Letters from Seoul received this week 
assert that the Corean Government has 
become iyeron insolvent, and does not 
hesitate to declare inability to meet its 
petty engagements, such‘as for salaries to 
foreign employés afloat and ashore. The 
few ships bought by the Corean Govern- 

































ment are unpaid for. Old, valid, and un- 
questioned claims on the Corean Govern 
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ment remain unsettled, some even of fi 
years’ standing, and the conduct of the 
Government, from the King downwards, 
in the matter of public indebtedness leaves 
much to be desired. 

‘The Japanese Government, as an experi- 
ment, imported a quantity ‘of nickel for 
coinage, and coined from very pretty dies 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of five cent 
pieces, to ascertain if the new coin would 
meet with acceptance, in which case, as 
this species of coinage is fairly profitable to 
the mint, larger sums could be emitted 
hereafter. ‘The new coin at once met with 
high favour, and large sums are now to be 
turned out regularly. What a lesson for 
the Chiuese, who lag behind their neigh- 
ours in such a contemptible fashion ! 








pays his notes or coi 
the barrier at a swift rate without delay, 
whereas, as is seen in the railway stations 
here, the delays in counting cash and hag- 
gling over it are most distressing. VW 


should say that in Japan ten or fifteen | 
tickets can be emitted in the time it takes 


to emit one here, 





WESTERN SHANTUNG. 
(PRox OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘The American missionaries at Wei-hsien 
are becoming secularised by too much 
material prosperity. ‘They have extensive 
possessions several [i from the east suburb, 
and are presenting a ‘bold front” to the 
man of two thousand yearsago. ‘They have 
three residences, one chapel and schools, 
and are now busy in putting up structures 
for another house and a hospital. | The 
whole country around knows of the ‘ yang 
low,’ Three families from Chi-nan Fu 
are here summering. 

‘The English are successfully located in 
the small city of Chou-p'ing, having peace- 
fully rented three houses, ond with the 
people very friendly disposed. 

Tu Chi-hon Fu all the missionaries are 




















away except Mr, Reid, who has again been | 
appointed to look after the official cases of | 
It is understood that it has} 


his Mi 
been detinitely decided that Mr. Richard is 
to be located in Chi-nan Fu. Dr. Mateer 
and his good wife are also on a visit 
to the capital, stopping at an old temple, 
busily employed in learning Chinese ‘as 
sho is spoke in the ‘ Paris of China,’ He 
is preparing a note-worthy book of Chinese 
Lessons for the use of new arrivals, aud is 
‘soon expected to leave vid the Grand Canal 
for Shanghai on his return to America. 

Pire P.P. De Marchi, an Italian, has 
been set apart to the Provincial Bishopric 
in this province, including seven of the ten 

refectures, to reside at Chi-nan Fu. He 
is one of the oldest of the Franciscans, a 
man of experience and devotion, 
genial in his manners, We wi 
jeaceful and prosperous career among the 
leceivers of tlie capital. 

The German Bishop has been once more 
to Peking. His various property difficulties 
remain unsettled, He is, however, a push- 
ing man, and in no wise remains idle. Tn 
the western part of the prefecture of Yen- 
chow Fa, near the Grand Canal, are located 
the German headquarters, displaying great 
energy. 

‘The Governor of the Province has been 
reported ns absent on the Yellow River 
during the rising floods. It was rumoured 
that a slight break had occurred in the 
northern embankment some 25 li from 
Chi-nan Fu, whichoverflowed a few villages; 
but it was quickly remedied. The water is, 
however, flowing out through the useless 
inner embankment on the south side, east 
of the city of Ch‘i-tung. 

The epidemic we previously mentioned 
has passed away, except in a few places 
along the Yellow River, where the people 
arestill ina starving condition. 

Several of the missionaries on_ leavin; 
the famine region were presented with re 


























Ati 
the Japanese railway stations the traveller, 
‘and passes through | 


umbrellas, and other testimonals. One lady 
was carried in a sedan-chair through a city, 
followed by a great procession of literati 
with their red buttons, and a crowd of boys 
rejoicing in the hurrah. The general feel- 
ing of appreciation is commendable. 


Lith Sealy. 


| 


YOKOHAMA. 


(yRoM OUR OWS CORRESPONDENT.) 

The question of Treaty Revision, certain 
of attention at all times, has received 
spurt through the publication of the text o! 
the treaty concluded last year at Washing- | 
ton by Munemitsu Mutsu, H. I. J. M.'s | 
Plenipotentiary at Washington and M. 
Romero, Plenipotentiary in Washington of | 














and at heart rebel against the circumstances 
which have brought and which keep ua 
here, the writers themselves probably 
reflect little and care less. It is undeniabl 
that this feeling exists, and further, i 
counts the assertions of those of her 
stoutest friends in the foreign press that 
the effectual disposition of the vexed ques- 
tion of Treaty Revision and the admission 
of her right to claim jurisdiction over 
aliens residing un her shores, will for ever 
set at rest the often manifested opposition 
to foreigners and the illiberal spirit which 
curiously enough seems bent, irrespective 
of consequences, upon Prosluding foreigners 
sympathy with the country and its 
nteresting if somewhat ungrateful people 
from making their permanent homes here. 
‘The opposition and the not altogether 
creditable though very general self-assertion 




















the United Mexican States. The vernacular‘ which becomes daily more apparent, may 
papers are busy over the question, and it | after all afford room to our own Govern- 
is announced that petitions on the subject | ment for congratulation that. it was not 
have been presented to the Government | the first to break away from the condition 
and that, public discassions have taken | of things which bas s0 long obtained hero. 
Place ‘under the auspices of more than |The vernacular papers thus far, contain 
one society, ‘The cognate issue, mixed | little that can be construed into the utter. 
Mogunte'altontion also. “The paramount | acceptance ifthe comity’ of ations The 
. | acceptance in the co . 

tact deen Sartell | SUPP ene tae ath 
before on all sides, the unqualified assertion, | give currency to ideas of the nature indi- 
| tase Set a Th cal |e po neers de nt 
| freedom to reside and trede in the respective ‘anything but a axtaGed spirit, foreign 
territories regardless of old-time Treaty | residents generally are decidedly inclined 
|fimits, and of the consequent submission | to reserve alike their criticism and judg- 
of cach of the two peoples concerned to the | ment, and little is heard of the probable 
rule and jurisdiction of the other. Itisa' effects from their point of view of tho 
treaty less important in itself, for there are throwing open of the country. It is felt 
| [believe no Mexicans whatever residing in | of course that the disappearance of the 
| this country at the present moment, than by | irksomeness inseparable Rom the passport 
| Feason ofthe fact that itclealy foréshadows system will be an immense boon, Bott tor 
the purpose and scope aimed at by the tourists and traders, but as to the i 
tatalmen of Japan of tue present day.” Tha | mediate eguesquences inv butiness, erales 
official text in Japanese was given to the | little is said. Some profess to anticipate 
public through the medium of the Oficial | considerable change in the eonduet of busi 
acette on the 18th instant, and the Nippon | ness, and speak of the possibility of the 
noticing tho) fact, the following oe took | establishment, by some ofthe export houses 
vecasion yy stress upon the point that ; for instance, of branches in the interior, 
the document conveys no right to either but on the whole, more and further roach 
party to possess land in the territory of the | ing results are looked for from tho efface- 
xelterent hua Boon arvaedao inna | borerer apparent waaniaiey es one pain} 
eds however apparent unanimity on one point 5 

section of the people contending that aliens | the outlook is anything but assured + what 
whether subject to the country’s laws or | looms in the future it is impossible to con- 
uot should not be allowed to own, real jecure. That there exist elements of 
estate. e Nippon is to be credited it | possible disorder and seeds of action the 
is not love amongst the wnoficial clas aim and consequences of which it would be 
sat dissatisfaction is expressed; one ortwo | jdle and futile to attempt to predict or 
cabinet mombers and several of the Sumitau | gauge, fow would deny.” This morning's 
In advisers urging that the revision of the | Mail,’ thanks to a translation from the 
treaties onthe present lines should be de- | Hochi Shimbny a journalistic mouthpiece 
erred, ‘some matte werevised treaty | of the Minister for Foreign Afiairs, 
being ‘inconsistent with the Imperial Com | Count Okuma, in some me ure lifts 
stitution.” Tt would beinteresting to learn | the veil which has so effectually obscur- 

































































how far really the opposition which the ul 
timate conclusion of the long lived difticult; 
has engendered, lends colour to the conten. 









ed from business men and those most 
terested, the salient features of the 
new treaties and the diplomatic riders 





tion which the conservative party amongst | and agreements relating thereto. The 
foreigners were wont to advance, that at | import duties will be increased from about 
bottom the people at large care very little | 4 per cent., at present, to 10 per cent.” 
for the question of Treaty Revision. If | or thercabouts, the amount being computed, 
they actually do care, it is strange that they | it is important to observe, on the cost at 
should manifest at the present juncture suck | port of delivery instead of on the iuitil 








an awkward and ungracions disposition to 
kick over the vessel with the milk and 
cream of long sustained persistence. The 
cry now arising from so many Japanese of 
the imminent danger of the overrunning of 
their fair land by foreigners and the 
crowding out of their merchants and dealers 
from all important trade centres, is un- 
dignified and imbecile. We allow our 
leaders to plead for years for certain treat- 
ment, and then when at last that treatment 
is in a fair way of being accorded, we turn | 
and with uplighted hands beseech that the | 
prisileges we have throughout professed to 

e anxious to extend may not be used to 
our own disadvantage. It is nothing less 
than childish. How strongly writings of 
the tone and spirit referred to lend warrant 
to the views of so many foreign residents 
in this land that the thinking bulk of 
Japanese strenuously object to our presence 





| 
\ 








cost of goods ; and tonnage dues on foreign 
shipping at the rate of 25 cents per ton wi 

be enforced. “Privileges of trade, travel, 
and residence shall be freely enjoyed by 
foreigners.” Four foreign judges will 
figure in the Supreme Court, and there 
will be ‘an engagement that the complete 
abolition of Consular jurisdiction shall not 
become a fait accompli before the new Civil 
Codes have been in operation three years.” 
‘This, I suppose is all one will have to base 
an opinion upon until the actual text of 
the Treaties concluded with the United 
States and Germany shall have reached us, 

20th July. 








‘Much excitement has been caused in the 
capital, and very keen interest aroused both 
there and here by the arrest at his private 
residence ou the 20th instant of Mr. 
Fukuchi Genichiro, the former editor ‘of 
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hi Shimbun, a member of the 
City Council, and one of the prominent | 
residents of ‘Tokio. The cause is to be | 
found in connection with a very important | 
libel suit now being tried, in which Mr. Ooka 
Tkuzo, a well-known lawyer of the capital 
and a member of the Ged Assembly, is the 
complainant, and the editor and publisher 
of the Tuyai Shimbun the defendants; a suit 
which arose from the J'oyai Shimbun open- 
ly charging certain meinbers of the city 
assembly und some officials with being in- 
culpated ina fraud having for its end the 
abolition of the tax on houses of ill-fame 
or to employ au amusing euphemism of one 
writer, on the residences of the ‘artistes 
of the Tokio Yoshiwara.”” ‘The names of Mr. 
Fukuchi and Mr. Odka wereopenly mention- 
ed, and uot their names only, I believe. 
Mr. Fukuchi took no action ; Mr. Odka at 
‘once instituted legal proceedii It is 
supposed, justly or otherwise it is impossi- 
sible to say, that the trial has led to deve- 
lopments incriminating the gentleman ar- 
rested ; and it is extremely doubtful if the 
Japan Mui was entirely’ accurate when 
it stated in its issue of this morning that 
“no one imagines that Mr. Fukuchi has 
been guilty of accepting bribes.” It is 
rand to live up to Tennyson's King Arthur 
ideal, and ‘to speak no slander, no, nor 
listen to it ;” but L have always had grave 
doubt as to the possibility of an editor 
doing so, and at the same time worthily 
fultilling his function. ‘The proceedings in 
the entire case deserve to be scrupulously 
watched and reported ; not alone for the 
sifting out of the plain unvarnished truth 
of this scandalous atfair, though it is no 
more than has been enacted time upon 
time in far more enlightened and advanced 
communities, but also for the light it will 
unquestionably afford upon the question 
of the present standing and the present 
condition of the press of this country. 

Mr. Otori Keisuke, a member of the 
Genro In (Senate) is to leave for his post, 
as Minister Plenipotentiary at the Chinese 
Court, at about the middie of next mouth. 
Satisfaction seems to be general at his 
nomination as the successor of the late Mr. 
oda, Mr, Otori is a gentleman of about 
fifty yours of age, and though he has nut 
been prominently before the public of recent 
years, is held in much repute and esteem. At | 
the time of the restoration when the Toku- 
gawa Line was tottering to its fall, Mr. Ote 
then about 30 years of age, was chi 
command of the cavalry forees, and as 
did resolute service against, the Imperialists 
until finally forced to submit with his Chief, 
the present Viscount Enonioto, Minister 
of State for Education, after the bloody 
and fruitless struggies'on the southern 
shores of Yezo. With Enomoto and other 
leaders, Mr. Otori was imprisoned for a 
brief period. He, however, with his parti- 
sans was soon set at liberty and speedily 
rose to the occupancy of a trusted post 
in the Kaitakushi. Subsequently he 
entered the Public’ Works tment, 
and became President of the Kobu Dai 
Gakko (the widely-known Engineering Col- 
lege at Tora-no Mon, which until a compara- 
tively recent date, did such splendid service 
in the cause of education), Honoured with 
the appointment to a Senatorship, he has 
binee ‘his connection with the College of 
Engineering, also served as Director or 
President of the Nobles’ School, which 
institution now occupies the extensive and 
handsome buildings formerly used by the 
Professors aud Students of the College of 
Engineering. The editor of the Japan 
Mail referred to Mr. Otori a little time 
back as a shrewd, resolute man of charming 
personality ; and’ the Diplomatic Represen- 
tatives at Peking can evidently look forward 
with safety to the pleasure of welcoming a 
worthy successor to the deceased gentleman 
who last had charge of the interests of 
Japan at the Court of the Emperor of China. 

suddhism does not appear to have relaxed 
fits hold in sll parts of the country, and 
there is certainly one fair spot ‘where there 
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was no need of a revivifying visit_from the 
foreign prophet, Colonel Oleott. In Hitabe 
district, Bungo, Oita Ken, the people are 
so deeply indoctrinated’ with Buddhist 
principles and particularly with that one 
which forbids the taking of life, even of an 
insect, that they refused to engage in the 
silkworm industry, although fully alive to | 
the profitable nature of the work. Some 
headed if less sentimental ones per- 
iving in this peculiarity an obstacle to the 
improvementof oneefthetwomostimportant 
productions of the country, instituted a 
special religious ceremony as an expedient 
to wean the simple-minded, conscientions 
folk of the idea, Priests, officers and others 
to the number of 500, so the Jiji Shimpo 
informs us, were present at the ceremony 
and speeches and addresses were made to 
combat and dispel the “superstition.” 

I see the Jiji has a correspondent at your 
port. The issue of yesterday's date con- 
tained somewhat more than a column of 
matter from his pen. ‘The letter is devoted 
entirely toa consideration of the Shanghai- 
Chefvo-Tientsin steamer traffic, controlled, 
thecorrespondent states by three of the large 
steamship companies at your port ; and 
occasion is taken tolodge a complaint or two. 
‘The room he had engaged was given to some 
oneelse before he reached the ship because of 
the large number of passengers, and in the 
steamer in which he travelled’ north, the 
had a bad custom of soliciting 
gratuities just before the conclusion of the 
voyage. The rates for first, second and third | 
class passengers for the various ports are 
given in detail. The correspondent advises 
his readers that travellers whether by land 
or sea in China need to take almost every- 
thing of daily use, towels, pillows, basin, 
cups, ote. all things met with being * too 
filthy for use.” ‘There is nothing added to | 
denote that this does not refer to the 
steamers oflicered by Europeans. The 
gentleman would appear to have set out in 
a very fault-finding mood, and it is a pity 
he did not take care to be fairer in his 
judgment and more accurate in his obser- 
vations. 

No active steps of any importance have 
et been taken in the construction of the 
harbour, and the vernacular journals state 
that the Government is not likely to place 
the Kanagawa Prefectural Authorities (who 
are to have supreme charge of the work) 
in funds until the summer season is over, 
the meetings of the Cabinet during the ver 
hot weather being rare. ‘There is now talk 
of a similar undertaking for the improve- 
ment of Wakamatz port. 

To speak of the suinmer season without 
referring to the exceptional weather resid- 
ents of these parts are experiencing would 
indeed be strange, for the weather up to 
resent time has been such that we 
may be said to have hardly had any really 
hot weather at all. One or two hot days 
have crept in between the days of rain, 
but on the whole Yokohama people can 
congratulate themselves on the peculiar po- 
sition of finding themselves nearing the end 
of July (as a rule one of their hottest 
months) without having had any of the 
oppressive, trying days which have hither- 
to been a yearly experience. Some 
consequence have perforce delayed their 
departure for favourite country retreats. 
Another strange feature to be noticed is 
the continuance of earthquakes far into the 
summer. It seems strange to say so, but 
it is none the less true that earthquakes as 
arule are rarely felt here during certain 
months. For instance, we are seldom 
troubled by them later than May, that is 
until the year begins to grow old. This 
year, however, June and July have dis- 
appoinied us, the seismic forces having 
like other infinitely less unpleasant visitants 
failed to find rest apparently. 

‘The major portion of the fleet consisting 
of the Impériense, Leander, Cordelia, Hya- 
cinth, Wanderer, ‘Porpoise and Swift sailed 
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waters. ‘The Conquest and Alacrity remain, 
but the latter only awaits the arrival of the 
incoming mails. A little disappointment is 
felt that we shall not have the expected 
opportunity of seeing the Severn, which is 
a strong addition to the Asiatic fleet. ‘The 
‘Severn proceeds to Hakodadi from Nagasaki 
direct. 

Chiarini’s Circus arrived here on Friday 
last and gave its opening performance last 
evening before a large and representative 
audience, notwithstanding the inclement 
weather. Considerable disappointment is 
felt over the non-arrival of the animals 
hich composed the managerie, and the 
youngsters here will have to be compensated 
in some way. Your copies of the local 
papers which will reach you by this steamer 
will apprise you of the very successful 
second annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Yokohama Engine and Iron Works 
of this port and Kebe, 

23rd July. 








NORTH BORNEO. 

We have to thank Messrs. Alfred Dent 
& Co. for a copy of the Britidh North 
Boruco Herald and Official Gazette for July. 
‘Dhe first article in this issue is the begin. 
ning of an exhaustive account of the mineral 
resources of Borneo, which goes back to the 
year 1553, when ‘the Italian navigator 
Pigafetta was received by the Sultan of 
Brunei, and was lost in admiration of “the 
elephants with richly caparisoned housings 
{ silk and gold, the doorposts of ivory 
inilaid with the same precious metal, the 
golden mounted krises of the Sultan and 
his pangerans, the wonderfully worked 
savongs of the’ chiefs stiff with auriferous 
embroidery.” As all these glories, includ- 








[ing the elephants, have now disappeared, 
| we must admire the 





‘agination of Cap: 
tain Pigafetta. Subsequent visitors to 
Borneo, however, have told similar tales 
about ‘the abundance of gold in. the 
country; but though the British North 
Borneo Company has sent out numerous 
expeditions to find the sources from 
which this gold was derived, no discoveries 
of any importance have yet been made. 
ixth, and we regret to see the last, 
instalment of Me. Skertchly’s Jungle Notes 
is devoted to the flowers, the fruits and 
the butterilies of the Bornean jungle. By 
the native the great durian, “blessed as the 
choicest, cursed as the nastiest of all fruits” 
is most’ desired and most enjoyed, Mr. 
Skertchly tells us :— 

“<The fruit which falls is best, and even 
before daylight the men are off on the early 
bird principle, sometimes to find the lordly 
elephant there before them. How that 
experience startled our Chinese cook. Be- 
fore the first grey dawn he had risen with 
guile in his heart, and a watering mouth, 
while yet the Dysks slept. ‘Then the air 
was split with barbarous yells, and each 
man started weapon in hand to face the foe. 
‘A flying vision of terror. ken Chinese 
humanity, and a ery of gajah (elephant) 
broke onthe camp, and when Lam Chong 
felt better he told us how he got to the 
coveted tree and found a tusker there which 
lwoked at him! and he fied.” 

Every entomologist, in fact, every ad- 
mirer of these lovely images of the soul, will 
sympathise with the writer's rhapsody on 
the butterflies :— 









“Tei upon the wings of butterflies thatna- 
ture has written and is still writing in each 
sparkling scale the history of her deepest 
secrets. Fragile above ail the dwellers of 
the land, each change of climate or con- 
dition, each geological throe records itself 
upon these delicate pages, for him to read 
who can. Nay more, the deeper secrets of 
life, the change of species, the growth of 

i be read in this most lovely of 
‘The butterfly’s wing is 
luminated missal.” 











from’ this port yesterday afternoon for 
‘Hakodadi and the annual craise in northern 


‘There are already two Roman Catholic 
priests working at Sandaken, and one is to 
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be stationed at Labuan, and proposes to 
open a training college there for native 
boys. Some Chinese ininers are at work 
‘on the Upper Segamna, and have succeeded 
in finding small quantities of flaky gold. 
We cannot resist quoting the following very 
ingenuous paragraph from the Sandakan 
Notes :— 

“We note that the Export of Timber 
vontinues surely, if slowly. We ourselves 
observed some logs floating out of the Bay, 
only lately.” 


The coal deposits at Sandakan are to be 
thoroughly explored by a syndicate of which 
the Messrs, Holt are said to be members, 
and an engineer is coming out from home 
for the purpose, Two sailing-vessels had 
arrived at Sandakan from Hongkong, 41 
und 44 days out respectively, to load timber 
for China, The German Borneo Company 
have had to close uptheir plantation on Sulu, 
having failed to conciliate the natives as 
the late Captain Schuck did. The Spaniards, 
who however dare not show their noses 
outside the walls of their fort, and are not 
always safe inside, have now got the island 
to themselves, and expect to be troubled 
no more by the occasional visits of a 
German man-of-war. The tobacco planters 
in North Borneo have been disappointed 
this year in the weather; the fact is 
that ‘there are no reliable records of 
the rainfall at present, and the planters 
are having to learn the climate by ex- 
perience. In the prospectuses of some of 
the planting companies lately started atten- 
tion has been drawn to the value of the 
timber on the estates; according to this 
number of the Herald, the principal value 
of the forests is in the ash that results 
from burning the trees The author of 
“Canoe Commentaries” docs not give a 
very attractive picture of the place—not 
stated—from which he writes ; it is appar- 
ently Sandakan :— 


“Wanted, a oy 








a cook, two coolies, 
and a gardener.’ tis the present state 
of my establishment and from all I hear 
everybody else is much in the same way. 
What has come over the place I can’t make 
out. As tochickens, except when a steamer 

ings from Sulu a lot of things that look 
like two legged greyhounds, and which die 
at the rate of half a dozen a day if you buy 
many of them, the price is sixty cents each. 
Pork is thirty-six cents a pound ; as much 
as $2 a day has been paid for carpenters ; 
carryivg coolies are almost non est, the 
other day six dollars were demanded and 
had to be paid for carrying a person half a 
mile ina chair. If you get your clothes 
back from the washerman under a month 
you are lucky, and when they do come 
they are usually spotted all over with 
mildew. A little time since kerosene oil 
was at famine prices and even the stock of 
whisky had quite run out. Ordinary planks 
are $26 a hundred where they used to be 
$18, tish is 12 cents a catty when it used to 
be six, and everything else seems to have 
risen tn like manner.” 

Mr. H. Coates gives a pleasant account 
of Palawau, otherwise known as Paragua 
(on which the Altuacraig is reported to hi 
been lately lost), a charming island, with 
splendid harbours and a wonderfully rich 
soil. Unfortunately the people are far too 
\dolent to work more than they are ac- 
tually obliged to do, and the island is 
er Spanish rule. What business there 
is is, az usual, in the hands of the Chinese. 
About one-tenth of the population of 
60,000 are Sulu rebels who do just as 
they like, and defy the Spanish government 
with ite’ 40 officals, 300 native troops, 
400 convicts and 4 gunboats. The North 
Borneo residents are very angry if un- 
complimentary allusions “are made to 
their labour ‘system; but the following 
extract. from @ government notification 
reniindS one a good dval of slavery days: 
“When coolies are captured at one station 
and sent to another for delivery to their 


employers,” etc. The Principal Medical 






































Officer at Sandakan foresees disastrous 
results to the health of the community 
unless something is done to improve the 
water supply of the town before the next 
dry season. 
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13th July. 

DISTRESS IN SHANTUNG—RELIEF MEASURES 
NO LONGER REQUIRED. 

The Governor of Shantung presents a 
memorial, in which, in obedience to an 
Imperial ‘Decree, he brieby describes the 
measures adopted since the date of his last 
memorial Jess than a couple of months ago. 
On the 15th of June he received an Im: 
pevialDeeree transmitted through theGrand 

‘ouneil in which the Emperor after refer- 
ring to the grain and money contributions 
that had been forwarded for the relief 
of distress in Shantung, signified his desire 
tobe informed from time to time as to 
the manner in which they had been 
distributed. His Majesty further com- 
manded that the grain in all the district 
granaries should be ground and honestly 
distributed in all the regions suffering from 
distress. The Governor in reply states that 
in many places the gentry and officials have 
already finished the work of distribution 
and the! in others the surplus funds are 
still being used to assist the very poor who 
are however not in absolute distress. For- 
tunately in over 60 departments and 
districts in the south-west of the province 
therehasbeenan average good wheat harvest 
whic as proved a great boon. In, the 
north-east, however, in the neighbourhood 
of Hu-ting there has been a want of rain, 

\d the harvest is poor. ‘The local author: 
ities have themselves in every instance 
carefully superintended the relief opera- 
tions and it will be their duty to continue 
this supervision and see that the funds are 
not misapplied. |The Governor regrets to 
say that the store of grain in the district 
granaries has not been fully replenished 
since the rebellion. Through the exertions 
of a late Governor 708,000 piculs of grain 
were collected for charitable purposes and 

laced in charge of the gentry in the various 

istricts of the province. 152,000 piculs of 
this had, however, been used, and when 
the price of grain rose during the scarcity 
prevailing last spring, orders were issued 
to the district officers to employ the re- 
mainder of it in the relief of Ki » In 
Ch'ang-ch‘ing and 63 other districts and 
departments 397,800 piculs were thus dis- 
tributed, leaving an available balance of 
about 198,000 piculs. The state of the 
province is as quiet aud peaceful as usual 
and furnishes no reasons for anxiety on the 
part of the Emperor.—Rescript : Noted. 
FUNDS FOR THE IMPERIAL MAUSOLEA. 


‘The officers in charge of the department 
invested with the control of the Imperial 
Mausolea asked that they should be em- 
powered to call upon the Salt Ofice at 
Ch'ang-lu to make immediate repayment 
of outstanding arrears due to them. — They 
explain that their revenue is derived from 
the rent of land and interest upon capital 
jent and that for many years past payments 
hve not toon sade iu full or with re- 
. Two years ago the Treasurer of 

hihli was ordered to remit to them Tis. 
5,000 but he only sent ‘Tis. 2,892. Some 
extraordinary calls have recently beon made 
upon the department. Last year the re- 
mains of Lady Cheng, the ‘second con- 
sort of Tao Kuang, had to be removed to 
the Eastern Tombs, and this year much 
expense has been entailed by repairing the 
Mausoleum of another Imperial Consort, 
for all of which there are no available funds. 
Since 1873 the arrears due from the Ch‘ang- 
Iu Salt Department have accumulated to 
over Ti. 19,000 and it is asked that it 





























should be required to forward at least four 
or five thousand taels of this amount at 
once. 

BLUNDER IN A MEMORIAL, 

Fang Ju-i, who was recently promoted 
to be Judicial Commissioner of Kiangsi, 
presented, on arriving at Peking for au: 
dience, a compiimentary memorial to the 
Throne, the outer covers of whith were 
found to have been previously used and 
to be inscribed with characters on the 
reverse side, For this extraordiuary pieco 
of blundering he was handed over to the 
Board for the determination of a penalty. 
SETTLEMENT OF AN APPEAL CASE IN HONAN, 

Cheng Ch‘ung-hsin, a native of the Ché- 
ch‘uan department in Honan, bought ten 
years ago 23 piculs of sesamum from & 
neighbour named Sung Shih-lung, and 
having no ready money, usked his brother- 
in-law Hu Héng-jung to become security 
for him for 200 fiao, the price of the article. 
Interest was to be paid at the rate of 36 
per cent. and the whole debt was to be 
repaid in nine months, Ch‘én lost on the 
transaction and when the time for pay- 
nent arrived, he was unable to meet 
his liabilities ‘which now anounted to 317 
tiqo, He accordingly made over his farm 
of 7 mu to his creditor for 277  tiav, 
leaving a balance of 40 tio still due. 
Ten fiaw of this Sung remitted on the con- 
di 1 that the remainder should be paid in 
two months. Ch‘én did not inform his 
family of the sale of the land and when 
harvest time came round, his father pro- 
ceeded to reap the crop. ‘To this Sung 
naturally objected and a lawsuit ensued, 
the result of which was that 20 tiao of the 
debt was struck out aud a decree issued for 
the discharge of the remaining ten tio. 
The Ch‘én ied refused to accept this 



























arrangenient and entered upon a fresh 
course of litigation. Hu Héng-jung, who had 





goue to Shansi in the meantime, was wanted 
asa witness, and the policemen who were 
sent to search for him, suspected that he 
was still at home and entered the house in 
hopes of finding him. His mother, a frail and 
sickly old woman, was so startled by their 
appearance that she slipped and fell, sus- 
taining injuries which resulted in her death 
afew days later. Nothing would persuade 
Hu Hé jung that his mother had met 
her death + fair means, and he lodged a 
complaint containing a purely imaginative 
account of the incident in the local court 
and eventually carried an appeal to Peking 
whence his case was sent back to Honan 
for trial. The above facts, us elicited at. 
the further examination, shew that his 
action was influenced by aftection for his 
mother, and he has therefore only been 
sentenced to the slight punishment of 80 
blows for bringing an unfounded action. 
‘Though the policemen are not responsible 
for the death of the woman yet as it was 
indirectly caused by their entrance into the 
house they are each to receive 80 blows and 
two months of the cangue. 
14th July. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM SZECHUAN FOR REPAIR. 
OF BREACH IN YELLOW RIVER. 

‘The Viceroy of Szechuan reports that 
during the 14th month in which the system 
for the sale of official rank has been en- 
forced, 20 titles and decorations were in 
all disposed of from which Tls. 1,196 
was realised, exclusive of Tis. 17.94 re- 
presenting maintenance allowance for the 
Board of Revenue. 

REVIEW OF TROOPS IN CHENG-TU FU. 

The Viceruy of Szechuan, the Tartar 
General at Ch*éng-tu Fu and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Proviuce present 
‘a joint memorial in which they report the 
result of a Review of the troops in the pro- 
vineial capital. Ten battalious were mar- 
shalled in the Parade Ground and arranged. 
into companies according to the old and new 
formation. They marched with the utmost 
precision and showed great skill in volley 
Gring and in the use of the shield and 
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apear. In archery, the average was over 
eighty per cont. and their performance 
with the rifle almost reached the same high 
Standard, The most meritorious received 
‘ewards in presence of their comrades and 
& few who were somewhat rusty in their 
‘rill were given a certain time in which to 
Yhake ‘their defects. The forces in the 
‘capital naturally form a model for imitation 
‘through the whole province, and it is 
‘essential that they should be maintained in 
‘ perfect state of organisation. 
CHANGE OF CHIEF JUSTICE IN HUNAN. 

Sun Yi-mou, the Financial Commissioner 
‘of Hunan, who was also acting as Chief 
‘Justice for the province died on the 19th 
‘of May last and his place in the latter office 
is being temporarily filled by Lit Shih-t'ien, 
tho Grain Intendant, who has served in 
Wifferent vapacities for over 20 years in the 
province; 








15th July. 
APPOINTMENT. 


Wan Prei-yin is gazetted Taotai of the 
‘Yung ting River in Chibli. 


OFFICER RECOMMENDED FOR THE POST 
OF TAOTAL OF THE CHING Ho. 

Liu Shu-t'ang, the Intendant of the 
Ch'ing Ho having been promoted to be 
Chief Justice of Riangsu, Li Hung-chang 
submits a Memorial regarding the appoint- 
ment of ‘The incumbent of 
the post lives in the provincial capital and 
rules over two prefectures and five indepen- 
dent departments with control over river 
administration. It is therefore necessary 
that the officer holding the post should 

ossess not only administrative talent of a 
high order, but that he should also have 
experience of river works, ‘The only offi- 
cer of the necessary rank in the province 
who combines all these qualities is tho ox- 
pectant Taotai P'an Chiin-té, an Anhui 
man, who has done excellent service for 
the past ten years in the Arsenal at Tien- 
tsin and who has acquired an intimate 
Amowledge of the machinery used in river 
works in Europe. During the present 
year ho superintended the conveyance 
of the steam launches and railway car- 
iages sent to Peking and he is now in 
charge of the Naval School recently estab- 
lished at the Lake near Wan Shou Shan. 
His previous services in instructing the 
Peking Field Force in the manufacture of 
gunpowder, in superintending the construc- 
tion of the Mausoleum for the late Em- 
press, and in many other fields of useful- 
neas have aon frequently acknowledged, 
and when Prince Ch‘un made his tour 
of inspection to Tientsin, His Highness 
brought him to the special notice of the 
‘Throne for his efiicient management of the 
‘Tientsin Arsenal.—Referred to the considera- 
tion of the Board. 

16th July. 
No papors of interest. 
17th July. 
OFFICIAL CHANGES IN SHANSI. 

Shén Chin-hsiang, Intendant of the Chi 
Ning Cirouit in Shansi, having been pro- 
moted to be Judicial Commissioner of 
‘Hunan, the acting governor of the former 
province submits a recommendation re- 
secting the appointuent of his successor. 

‘he Intendancy includes four prefectures 
and three independent departments, and 
the multifarious nature of the duties de- 
mands the presence of an officer of ex- 
ceptional energy and ability. The otcer 
selected for the post is the present 
Prefect of Tiai-yiian Fu, a Chékiang man 
who has served for nearly a quarter of 
century in Shansi, and combines with an 
intimate knowledge of the country admi- 
nistrative abilities of a very high order. 
Previous to his advancement, Shén Chin- 
hsiang was acting Judge of the province 
‘and his funetions in that capacity are to 


‘be temporarily performed by an expectant 
Festa named Wu chigtus? 
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18th July. 
OFFICIAL MOVEMENTS. 
Hsi-chén, President of the Board of 
Civil office, having obtained a month's 
Teave of absence on grounds of ill-health, 
his place is to be filled by Lin Shu. 
DEATH OF PRINCE KONG'S BROTHER-IN-LAW. 
‘A Decree in this istue of the Gazette 
deplores the death of Ching-shou, a 
Duke who was married to a daughter 
of Tao Kuang by the same mother as 
Prince Kung. Early in life his Tmperi 
father-in-law made him an Assistant 





sham- 


berlnin and the two succeeding Emperors 
honoured him with high office. During 
the 


in chat 





resent reign he was placed of 
Poking Field Force and was the 
privilege of going through the Forbidden 
City in a chair carried by four bearers. A 
sum of Tis. 2,000 is to be issued from the 
Privy Purse’ to defray the expenses of 
his funeral, all his official delinquencies 
are condoned, ten officers of the Guard 
are to offer oblations of wine before his 
coffin and his remains are to be wrapped in 
a shroud inscribed with the ¢‘o-lo ritual. 
His two eldest sons are to be presented at 
Court as soon as the period of mourning for 
thoir father is over, and the youngest, who 
isa mere boy, will be similarly honoured 
when he reaches years of discretion, 
MODIFICATIONS IN THE ARMY OF 
TARBAOATAI. 
The army of Tarbagatai, as recently re- 
nised, will consist of three battalions 
of Chinese infantry and four banners of 
Manchu troops, numbering a total force of 




















1,998 men, the yeatly pay of whom is esti- 
mated at Tis. 118,318, exclusive of a further 
sum of Tis. 2,700 for allowances of various 
kinds. The ‘oficers number 35, but. the 
General suggests that the number of lieu- 
tenants, sergeants and lower offices should 
xd to 


3 largely increased and the total 
Or eferred to the Boast of War, 
19th July. 
arvotstwexts. 

Li Tuan-yii and Ch‘ng-y 
Chief and Assistant Examiners respectively 
for Kiang-nan, while similar appointments 
in Sheuai are conferred upon Ts'o Hung: 
yiin and Liu Ch'uan-fu. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REWARDS OF OFFI- 
CERS WHO PROVIDED MATERIALS FOR 
REPAIR OF THE BREACH 18 THE YELLOW 
RIVER. 

In submitting © memorial enclosing a 
list of officers’ whom they recommend 
for various forms of reward for thei 
exertions in procuring materials f 
repair of the breach in the Yellow River, 
the Director-General of the river and the 
Governor of Honan remind the Emperor 
that the present breach was one of the most 
extensive kuown in history aud that it 
occured at a time when, ‘owing toa de- 
ficient harvest, there was great difficulty 
in procuring a requisite supply of millet 
stall The officers who were instructed 
to discharge this duty worked with the ut- 
tost energy both night and day regardless 
of weather, and when the supply of horses 































and carts failed brought the material by | Po 


water from distant places. Considerably 
over twenty thousand stacks were required, 
and the work was not delayed for a single 
day through lack of materials. The wh 
arrangements met with much adverse eriti- 
cism from outsiders, some holding that it 
was being pressed on too eagerly, and 
others contending that it infeted hardship 
upon the people, but Ni Wéu-wei adhei 

to his plan to the end and now that it has 
proved successful he wishes that all those 
who shared his responsibility through this 
trying periud should have their due re- 
ward. A list therefore, of the officers 
concerned is enclosed. In a second me- 
morial, Wu Ta-ch'éng requests similar 
rewards for a number of officers who pro- 
cured supplies of hemp straw, stones, 
bricks, piles and other articles for the stop- 
page of the breach. ‘The quantity of hemp 











required was almost as great as that of 
millet stalks and a considerable amount of 
it had to be brought from Tientain and 
other places. The soil in the neighbour. 
hood of the river consisting of shifting sand 
the earth for the banks had to be brotight 
from a distance of some li which neces- 
sitated the construction of @ railway light- 
ed by electricity. All the above appliances, 
as well as Portland cement, which had 
never before been used in river works had 
to be procured from Shanghai or Hong- 





rial | kong, and entailed lung and dangerous 


journeys upon the officers commissioned to 
purchase t! ‘The supply of copper cash 
in the province was also. insufliciont and 
large quantities had to be brought from 
Tientsin, Newchwang and other parts, 
One article of which a large supply was 
required, namely bamboo ropes, had not 
been used in the province for many years 
and officers had to be sent specially to 
Kiangnan to revive the manufacture and 
get specimens made according to pattern. 
A list of the ofticers for whom rewards are 
solicited in connection with the above 
undertakings forms an enclosure in the 
memorial, Amongst the ofticers who are 
specially recommended is an expectant 

tai named Ou-yang Lin who happened 
to be passing through the province on his 
way from Peking when the breach occurred, 
and was detained in Honan to aid in the 
work of procuring materials for its repair. 
He served without salary or other reward 
and the public spirit which animated him 
was displayed on his countenance. Ni 
Wen-wei had no previous acquaintance 
with him aud can therefore speak impar- 
tially of the services he performed during 
8 most critical emergency. ‘The particular 
form of reward which these services should 
procure he leaves to the generosity of the 
Throne, but he hopes they will not pass 
unnoticed. Other officers who are recom- 
mended ate the Brigadier General of Ta: 
ming and the Intendant of tho Ta Shun 
Kuang Circuit, who though on the Chihli 
establishment co-operated heartily with the 
Honan authorities in the procuring aud 
forwarding of materials. 





























Meetings. 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

At the Meeting of the Council held in the 
Board Roow, No. 23, Kisngse Road, Shang 
hai, on Tuesday, the 23rd July, 1889, at 
4 o'clock p.m. 

Preseut :—Messrs. J. Macgregor (Chair- 
man), BM. Adier, i, H. Joseph, a 
Lavers, W. McDonald, C. Overbeck, K. 
Wheeley, and the Secretary. 

‘The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
confirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication. 

Cash Statement for the past week is 
submitted, and cheques for sundry accounts 
are signed. 

General Municipal Rate—Foreign.—Re- 
rt for June quarter 1889 is submitted 





and ordered to be published :. 










Selitontene | 428,407,915 492 411,986 
tuecgise | geal ee,ces] 
settlement | 95 





Qcoupied by 
Foraguen) | 7) 
ORE’ | 
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Dredging of the Soochow Creek.—The 
following correspondence is submitted and 
ordered to be published :— 


Shanghai, 18th July, 1889. 

‘Dear S1r,—We would bring to your notice 
that the dredger on the Soochow Creck is still 
in active work opposite our Louza Filature, 
and the mud is landed in close proximity to it. 
We have already had one of our Italian work- 
‘women seriously ill from malarial fever con- 
tracted, in the opinion of Dr, Zedelius, from 
the vapour arising from this mud, and he fears 
it may attack the others. ‘The Taotai offici- 
ally. notified the Senior Consul that the 
dredging work would be stopped on Ist inst., 
and not resumed until after the hot weather, 
‘Dut this has not been carried out, and it 
would be well to draw the attention of the 
Consular Body to what is now going on. 

We remain, dear Sir, 
‘Yours very truly, 
Russert & Co. 
R. F. Tuornvrs, Esq. 

‘Secretary, Municipal Council. 

Shanghai, 18th July, 1889. 

S1n,—Referring to your letter of the Ist 
instant, enclosing translation of a despatch 
from the Taotai dated the 27th June, in- 
fimating that the dredging of the Soochow 

‘rerk had been stopped owing to the ap] 
of the hot weather, I have now the honour 
to inform you that the Dredger is still at 
work near the Fuhkien road bridge, and that 
complaints have been made to the Council by 
Messrs, Rusvell & Co. of serious injury to the 
health of the foreign women employed at 
their filature, caused in the opinion of their 
Medical Attendant by the mud dredged from 
the Creek being landed there, and used for 
raising the ground in that neighborhood. 

‘The Council beg that you will be good 
enough to represent this to the Taotai, and 
ask him to instruct that the dredging opera- 
tions be stopped at once, and to give orders 
that, no mud is to be landed on the banks of 
the Soochow Creek until the hot weather is 
over. 









Thave the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joux Macorecor, 
Chairman, 
P, J. Heenes, Esq., 
‘H.B.M.’s Consul-General 
and Senior Consul. 


H.B.M. Consulate-General, 
Shanghai, 2nd July 
S1n,—Having communicated with the Tao- 
tai on the subject of your letter of the 18th 
instant, I have now received his reply, in 
which ‘he intimates that instructions have 
been given to Mr. Deputy Weng of the Soo- 
chow Greek works to atop the dredging near 
the Fukien Road bridge which has been found 
injurious to the health of the foreign women 
employed in the Silk Filature in that neigh- 
‘bourhood. 
1 have the honour to be, 










J. Heours, 
. Consul-General, 
and Senior Consul. 
J. MaccREGoR, Bag. 
Chairman, Shanghai Municipal Council. 


Shanghai, 23rd July, 1889 
SiR,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 22nd instant 
intimating that the Taotai has informed you 
What nstuctions ‘have been given to, Mr 
ty Weng to stop the ing of the 
Souhow Crock near the Fuhkien foad bridge, 
for which the Council are much obliged. 
have the honour tobe, 
iy 
Your obedient servant, 
Sous Macontcon, 
Chairman. 
P. J. Hocues, Esq-e 
‘H.B.M.’s Consul-General 
and Senior Consul. 


Shanghai, 23rd July, 1889, 
Gestuemes,—I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 18th instant, and 
in reply Iam directed to inform you that ut 
the request of the Council the Senior Consul 
addressed the Taotai asking him to have 
‘the dredging of the Soochow Creek stopped 














at once, and to give orders that no more mud 
is to be landed on the banks of it until after 
the hot weather is over. 

‘The Taotai now intimates that instructions 
have been given to Mr. Deputy Wéng to stop 
the dredging near the Fubkien road brid, 

‘as this has been found injurious to the health 


of the foreign women employed at the Silk 
Filature in t neighbourhood. 
Tan, Gentlemen, 
‘Your obedient servant, ~ 
R. F, THORDURS, 
Secretary. 


Messrs. RvssEun & Co. 
Lighting Seward Road.—The following 
correspondence is submitted and ordered tu 


be published : 
Shanghai, 17th July, 1889. 

Sm,—Referring to the minutes of the 
Council, published in this morning’s Dail 
Nacs, Ubeg to point out that the additional 
number of gas lamps proposed for the Seward 
and cross roads is only 25, as per my letter 
of June 25th, and, therefore, the extra cost 
to the Council for the lighting of these roads 
by gas would be only $900 per annum (or $950 
if the pillars were rented) or say ‘Tls. 695 not 
‘Tis. 1,120.95. 

Tt 50 gas were put up, that would be 34 
additional ones, and the cost would be $1,224, 
or if rented, $1,292 per annum, or say Tls.'940. 

Iam Sir, 
Your obedient se1 














R.F. Tuoxnens, Esq. 
Secretary, Shanghat Municipal Council. 
Shanghai, 19th July, 1889. 
Sin,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 17th instant, and in reply I 
am directed to say that the figures given in 
the Minutes of the Council Meeting published 
in th i Veres of that date 








Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
R. F. THORDURS, 
Secretary. 
Cu, ScHEPPELMASS, Esq. 
Secretary, Shanghai Gas Company. 


Electric Lamps.—The following letter is 

read and ordered tobe publish 
Shanghai, 23rd July, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your letter 

dated the 8th ult, and the Chairman's reply 
about substituting iron for wooden poles, 

have the pleasure to inform you that a supply 

of iron poles has been ordered from London 

by wire, which will in due course, and if they 

‘the Council's approval, be used 

len ones as they 









Yours faithfully, 
E. E, Porren, 
Secretary, 
New Shanghai Electric Co.y Ld. 
R. F. Tuonsvrs, Ex. 

Secretary, Municipal Council. 

Kerosene Oil.—The following letter is 
read and ordered to be published :— 

Shanghai, July 23rd 1889. 

Dear Sim,—We shall feel obliged by your 

furnishing us with a copy of the Municipal 

lations regarding the landing and storing 
of Kerosene Oil within the Foreign Settle- 
mente, 

We shall also feel obliged by your inform: 
ing us whether the Police have received 
instructions recently to prevent the landing 
of Kerosene Oil in certain of the 
Settlements, if so, what parts and the reasons 
for such restrictions 

‘Awaiting the favour of your reply, 

We remain, Dear Si, 
China & Jogos Trading Gov La. 
3 » Ld, 
me TP areata, 


Acting Manager. 
R. F. Tuorpurs, Esq.) ~ 

‘Secretary, Municipal Council. 

Decided to reply that the storing of 
Kerosene in the Settlement is prohibited 
under By-Law 33, but that storekeepers 
are allowed to keep 10 cases in stock at one 
time, and that no instructions have been 
recently given to the police to prevent the 
landing of kerosene in any part of the 
Settlement. 





Steam Lannches Soochow Creek. —The 
following letter is read and ordered to be 


published :— 
Shanghai, 23rd July, 1889. 

Stm,—We beg to call your attention to the 
steam launches moored in the Soochow Creck 
below the Honan Road bridge oj our 

perty in North Soochow, Road, the amoke 
rom which is blown into the houses to the 
annoyance and inconvenience of the occupants, 

The same complaint has been made last 
year by our tenants and through representa- 
tions made by the Couneil to the Mixed Court 
‘Magistrate these steam launches were removed 
to above the Honan Road bridge. 

We shall, therefore, thank you to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Magistrate and 
request him to have the nuisance abated. 

Weare, Si 
Your obedient servant, 


B.D. Sassoos & Co. 
To R, F. Tuonsens, Bag 
Secretary Shanghai Municipal Council. 
Decided to instruct the Captain Superin- 
tendent of Police to ask the Mixed Court 
Magistrate to order the steam lauuches to 
remove above the Honan Road bridge. 
The Mecting then adjourned. 
Cattle in Native Dairies.—Tho following 
report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing minutes :— 





























Ravens oo Axia 














Remarks, 


12 Native cowe from 
Botfalo calf sold, 





All the animals kept at 

avy bevt inspected three times durin 

‘They all appear to bo healthy aud treo 
Grouge Canenos, 

“Aatisant Inspector 





‘Submitted, J.H. 








SELAMA TIN MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


The statutory meeting of the above Com- 
pany was held on the 26th ultimo, at the 





offices, Hongkong, _ ‘There were present 
Mr. C. Inchbald (Chairman), Hon. C. P. 
Chater, Messra, W. Wetton, D. Gillies, 
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W. H. Ray (Directors), A. G. Morris, T. | district has proved satisfactorily—or unsa- 
Arnold, E. C. Ray, E. L. Woodin, W. Judd, | tisfactorily to the shareholders—that the 


‘4. Woolley, J. Andrew, G. H.’Potts, G: 
de Champeaux, W. Legge, A. Lind, 8. J. 
Danby, C. A. Ozorio, J. R. Michael, W. 
Haylesbury (Manager), C. J. Dudgeon, 
A. Levy (Acting Secretary), &c. 

‘The CiamMax said—Gentlemen, you 
know that this is the statutory meeting, 
and I think you all know that’ the shares 
have been fully subscribed for. You also 
know that the meeting was postponed from 
last Tuesday till to-day in order to enable 
you tu meet Mr. Dudgeon, the secretary 
to the late Perak Tin Mining Company, 
who will be glad to give you any informa- 
tion he can give. Mr. Dudgeon has 











‘ 


consented to yo down with our manager | 
Mr. Haylesbury, and introduce and show | 


him the spot where the tin lode was found. 
Mr. Haylesbury is here to-day aud T wil 
only say that I have known him for twenty 
years and I believe him to be the right 
man in the right place. His engineer is 
‘Mr. Hooper, who originally discovered the 
Jode in 1886. Mr. Hooper leaves England 
to-day by the English mail and will reach 
Penang on the 2lst August. 
two practical Cornish miners, who I have 





He brings | 


no doubt will be of great assistance. Mr. | 


Hooper is a shrewd man and I believe 
uw straightforward one. I am sure you 
will he gind to see that the Hon, C. P. 
Chater has joined the Board. As for 
machinery we have told Mr. Hooper to 
spend us little money as possible in it, 
and Ido not think his expenses before he 
leaves England will exceed $1,000. We 
have also tuld him to go thoroughly into 
the question of machinery required in the 
future, to make arrangements with differ 
ent firms and give usa full report on the 
amatter so that on his arriving out here we 
can, at a moment's notice, wire home for 
what Mr. Hooper believes necessary for 
developing our mine. You will be’ glad 
to hear that since we took over the 
Perak mine, we have obtained from the 
ernment a further concession of 900 
yards, and what makes this all the more 
valuable is that the Governwent has since 
refused tu give any more permits in the 
region of our property at Selama. A great 
deal of correspondence relating to the late 
Perak Company has been sent round to our 
Secretary and can be seen by any of the 
shareholders. I may mention that Mr, 
Hooper's letters, as he prospected and dis- 
covered the lode, will probably prove of 
reat interest to the shareholders. I shall 
2 glad to answer any questions that may 
be put, as will Mr. Dudgeon likewise. Imay 
mention that it is very satisfactory to know 
that Mr. Wellington, who inspected the pro- 
perty on behalf of the Perak Tin Mining 
Company, has since taken up a grant at 
the further end of our property to the east. 
He tried to get the western portion, but 
the whole of that being taken up, he had 
nothing to do but to go east. I think that 
shows that Mr. Wellington thinks that our 
property which runs to both ends, for 2,000 
yards,-is likely to prove successful as re- 
gards tin mining. 

Mr. Lecce—Mr. Chairman, is the mine 
on our property being worked now ? 

The Cxarrwas—It has been worked by 
the late Company to the depth of 35 feet 
in one lode and 16 feet in another. It is 
not yet known whether these will lead into 
one lode. 

‘Mr. Leoe-—But so far it has not been 
working ? 

The Cuatnaas—At the present moment 
there is no work being done and there will 
not be till we have taken over the property. 

Mr, Lecce—In your spon: you stated 
that Mr, Hooper was only going to pur- 
chase $1,000 worth of machinery. Do you 
think that wise? 

‘The Cuaixaax—You see our one object 
isto prove the mine before going to the 
Jeast possible expense. 

Mr. Lecce—I thiuk our past experience 
With regard to another Company in that 

















| yot it. 





absence of proper machinery is not bene- 
ficial. 

The Cuarruax—Yes, but we must have 
a knowledge of what machinery we want, 
and we must wait till Mr. Hooper arrives 
to get that knowledge. We might perhaps 
have got it from outside, but we wrote 
home and asked Mr. Hooper if he would 
He wrote back direct and said 
what was required at once would not come 
to more than $1,000. He wrote again by 
the following mail that in the future 
there would be reyuired certain further 
machinery of which he sent a list. In 
acknowledging his letter we wrote to him 
that we should be glad, if he thought 
it wise, to bring out’ at once what 
machinery he required. He wired back 
that he should prefer not to do so but to 
let the further machinery wait until he 
reached the mine. Our instructions to him 
therefore were to make every arrangement 
so that we could wire home for the machi- 
nery. We can leave it till he arrives and 
as Soon as he says what is required we shall 
be able to get it. 

Mr. Lecce—But Mr. Hooper discovered 
the mine in 1886. He therefore ought to 
be in a position now to bring out with him 
what is necessary. 

The Carewas—No, having got down to 
89 feet, he was stopped by water. 

















Mr, Lecce—Then he should bring out a 
pump. 

The Cuarrmax—That is exactly what he 
is bringing. 


Mr. 
light on this matter. 
Company intended to do was to 
and through that drive levels. It is a mere 
matter of pickaxes and dynamite. The 
only difficulty in sinking the shaft is that 
the water rushes in. Mr. Hooper's idea, 
I believe, is discussed the question 
with him many times—that the appliances 
of the country are quite capable of supply- 
ing what is necessary at Brat, A. bullock 
pump would be sutticient for the first three 
or four months till the shaft was started. 
Afterwards it would be necessary to attach 
a powerful centrifugal pump to keep it dry, 
‘and Ican understand that he has postponed 
bringing out any machinery which would 
be no good at once, and going to expense 
at present. 

Mr. Leace—I presume, then, all that 
are required are pickaxes and spades. 

The Cua. es. 

Mr. Lyoce—I dare say we could get 
those at Lane, Crawford's. 

The Cuamwas—If no one has any 
further questions to ask, gentlemen, the 
meeting is at an end. I have only to 
thank you for your attendance and trust 
that at our next meeting we shall be able 
to contirm some expectations “expressed 
Press. 


ebGEoN—I think I can throw some 
What the Perak 
ink a shaft, 


















































eport. 





THE HONGKONG, CANTON, AND 
MACAO STEAM-BOAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 


The following is the Report of the Board 
of Directors to the ordinary half-yearly 
meeting of shareholders of the Hongkong, 
Canton, and Macao Steam-boat Company, 
to be held at the office of the Company, on 
Saturday, the 3rd August, at 3 p.m. 

The directors beg to submit to the share- 
holders the usual statement of accounts for 
the half-year ending 30th June last. 

‘After paying running expenses, salaries, 
premia of insurance, repairs and’ all other 
outgoings, there remains, including $17,000.22 
brought forward from last account, the sum 
of $97,481.28 at credit of profit and loss 
account. From this sum the directors re- 
commend that a dividend for the half-year of 
7 per ceut, on capital or $56,000 and a boyus 











j of the half-year’s working being 





of 2 per cent. or $16,000 be paid to share- 
holders, that $15,000 be placed at credit of 
depreciation and insurance fund, and $5,000 
at credit of equalisation of dividend fund 
(which will thenstand at $250,000, and $50,000 
respectively), leaving a balance of $5,481.28 to 
be carried forward to new account. 

‘The gross receipts on the Canton Line com- 
pare favourably with those for the correspond- 
ing six months of last year, and the earnings 
on the Macao Lines ulso'show a slight im- 

rovement. Running expenses, however, 
ave been materially increased by the abn 
mally high prices of coal which have ruled 
during the period under review, the net result 











an increase 
of $16,953.23 in steamers’ earnings, which it 
is hoped will be considered sutisfactory, 

During the half-year the Honam, Kiukiang 
and Faishan have undergone the customary an- 
nual Government survey and overhaul, “The 
cost of repairs to the Honam’s bottom has been 
much greater than was anticipated at the date 
of the last report, and it is expected that fur- 
ther extensive outlay upon this vessel will be 
necessary when next she is laid up. Upon 
the recommendation of Surveyors it is pro- 
posed in future to dock the company’s steel 
vessels every six months instead of annually 
as heretofore. 

‘The electric light installation has been fitted 
to the Powan and is working satisfactorily. 
The repairs to the Canton Wharf mentioned 
in the last report have been completed. 

A steel twin-screw steamer for the Mucuo 
trade to be named the Heuny Shan has been 
contracted for with Messrs. Ramage and 
Ferguson of Leith, deliverable there on the 
30th November next for the sum of £33,950, 
towhich will lave to be added the cost. of 
certain extras amounting to about £1,000 
not coverei bythe eontruet, and expense of 
the voyage to Hongkon; 

At extraordinary mectings of shareholders 
held on the 18th” May and 3rd June it was 
resolved to increase the capital of the com- 

ny to $1,600,000 by the issue of 40,000 new 
wares of $20 each to be issued at a premium 
of $15 per share, such premium to be placed 
to the credit of the depreciation and insurance 
fund. It was further decided to offer the new 
shares to the shareholders registered on. the 
‘7th June, 1889 in proportion to their holdings. 
‘These resolutions are now being carried out. 

‘The question of the insurance of the compa- 
ny's fleet has been mooted, and it will be for 
the shareholders in meeting to decide whut 
course shall be adopted. 

‘The Honourable J, Bell-Irving resigned his 
seat at the Boatd upon leaving the colony. 
Messrs. Lee Sing, Poon Pong and L. Poes- 
necker have joined the Board at the invitation 
of the directors, and their election requires 
confirmation by the shareholders. In accord- 
ance with the articles of association, the Ho- 
nourable P, Ryrie and M . Goines retire 
from the Board of direction by rotation, and 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-elec- 
tion. 

There 
din and F. 
re-election. 























































uilitors, Messrs. A. O'D. 
fenderson offer themyelv 


P. Rynte, Chairman, 
Hongkong, 24th July, 1889, 


ASSETS. 





30th June, 1889. 
eof Sates. and 
alue of wharves . 
‘alue of cargo-boat 
Value of iron lighter 
‘Value of coal and stores 
Value of spare gear 


fof the Farchan. 8440005 
20,000. 























Value of furniture + "750.00 

‘alue of shares in public companies 2,847.99 

Chinese bonds ... 31,000.00 
Hongkong Hotel 6 per cent. mort- 

gage debentures 33,000.00 

wns on mortgage 94,000.00 








Fixed deposits with Hongkong and 

Shanghai Bankg. Corporation,.125,000.00 
Interest accrued to date 3,313.62 
Sundry debtors 5,381.20 


81,187.381.60 











LIABILITIES. 
30th June, 1889. 
‘Amount of capital, 40,000 shares of 
$20 each, fully paid-up $00,000.00 
Amount at credit of depreciation 
and insurance fund .. 235,000.00 
Amount at credit of equalisation of 
dividend fygd .... .» 45,000.00 


e 
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‘Amount due Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation on 


current account 2,496.91 








Sundry creditors 7,403.41 
Amount at credit of profit and loss 
account, 97,481.28 





81,187,381.60 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


‘30th June, 1889. Dr. 
To amount paid for extraordinary 
repairs to steamer 









to wharves 





— 31,478.63, 
To cost of electric light installation 
for steamer Powai seveee 3,600.16 
To directors’ and auditors’ fees... 2,750. 
‘To balance to be appropriated, 
viz, :—Dividend of 7 per cent. ou 
$800,000 356,000.00 
Bonus of 2 per cent. on 
16,000.00 








),000 
To be carried to de 
preciation and i 
surance fund... 
To be carried to equali- 
sation of idend 
fund . 5,000.00 
Balance to be carried 
to new account ~ 5,481.28 

















97,481.28 





$135,310.07 








Bist Dec., 1888. 


Cr. 
By amount brought forward from 


e 


last account 
80th June, 1889. 
By net earnings of steamers 
BY interest on investments. 


e+ 17,000.22 





DEPRECIATION AND INSURANCE FU: 


30th June, 1889. Dr. 
‘To balance, 





Bint Dec., 1888. Cr. 


By amount at eredit 


Sc 
1. 215,000.00 
By amount brought forward from 
profit and loss account for half- 
year ending 3lst December, 


1888... 





20,000.00 





EQUALISATION OF DIVIDEND FUND. 














30th June, 1889. 8c 
‘To balance. + 45,000.00 
8 45,000.00 
Bist Dec, 1888. Cr. Sc 
By amount at credit -. 40,000.00 
By amount brought from profit and 
loss account for half-year end- 
ing Bist December, 1888,........ 6,000.00 





—Daily Press. 





Amusements. 





SHANGHAI YACHT CLUB. 
‘There was a fine southerly breeze on 
Saturday afternoon, and another yacht-race, 
a harbour one, was brought off. Four 
achts started, the terms uf the handicap 
Boing that the Undine had to allow the 
Romola 4 minutes, and the Ariadne and 
Thistle 12 minutes each. The course was 
from the usual starting line up round the 
German Mail buoy, down round the Chinese 
unboat in the lower reach, up round the 
Serman Mail buoy again, down round the 







Romola 16m. 35s. 
Ariadne 52s. 
Thistle. Sls. 
Undine 00s. 


The Undine, starting last and giving time 
to all the others including the larger Jfomola 
with her English rig, succeeded in finishing 
first and winning another cup, the elapsed 
and corrected times being :— 












Corrected Time. 
1h. 22m. 00s. 
Ah. 24m. 14s. 
Thistle 1h. 25m, 12s, 
Ariadne Ih. 26m. Us, 











the times of crossing the finishing line 
being :-— 
Tnline |. 42m. 00s, 
Romola hh. 4dm, 49s. 
drindue an 3 
Thistle } dim. 032. 


It was a very delightful sail, though a 
short one, the postponement of the hour of 
starting enabling the yachtsmen to avoid 
the intense heat of the earlier part of the 
afternoon, Had only the Clutha been able 
to come, it would have been a perfect race. 





Correspondence. 





THE BATTLE OF THE 
STANDARDS. 
To the Editor of the 
Noxri-Cutxa Dany News. 

Sm,—In the Daily News of the 17th 
July “Inquirer” urges that the export 
trade of China may have flourished in spite 
of the fall of silver and not, as you declare, 
because of it. I should ‘like humbly to 
submit for the criticism of Inquirer” or 
any other of your readers certain reasons 
for holding that the view taken by the 
Daily Netes is the right one. 

‘The whole question appears to tum on 
the fact that, though silver has so greatly 
depreciated in value in Europe, it has not 
done so in India or China, In the East it 
will still exchange for as much commodities 
of local origin as it would before the great 
Grop in its value began in Europe. { be- 
lieve this is accepted by all high authorities 
on money matters, and I do not think any 
writer of repute can be quoted as denying 














it ; though some endeavour to minimise its | gai 


efiect by laying stress on other cireum- 
tances which have affected commerce. At 
all events our own experience out here 
bears out the theory. Iam sure no one for 
@ moment imagines that the cost of food, 
cottons and other prime necessaries has 
risen twenty per cent, so that the mass of 
Chinese throughont ‘the country require 
‘Tis. 6 per month to support themselves in 
the same degree of comfort that they could 
with Tle. 5 a few years ago. 

It is much easier to deal with concrete 
numbers than with abstractions. Let us 
say therefore that a bale of China 
produce, silk, hides, or what you will, 
would ‘formerly be bought,” shipped 
home and sold With an average profit in 
London for Tis. 100, equal at /- exchange 
to £25, that being the price which it fetched 
in competition with similar produce of 
English, French or other European origin. 
‘This £25 would probably be return 
China in shirtings or other British goods. 

Coming to the present day, as silver has 
not depreciated in China,’ the bale of 
produce can still be procured and shipped 

wane 40 a8 to be sold at a profit for Ts, 
100. (Here the fact is neglected that of 
this Tls. 100 the freight and home charges 
are in gold and the total should therefore 
bealittle over Tis. 100, Butas these form 
but a snall proportion of the whole, the 
excess may for the sake of simplicity be left 
tinnoticed.) Some allowance must be made 
for the appreciation of gold, which will cause 


























junboat again, and home. They crossed 
te atarting-line as follows :— 


the price in England of the Chinese produce, 
like that of European produce with which 


it competes, to be somewhat less than be- 
fore. Let us say then that the bale fetches 
£24. But shirtings will have fallen in an 
equal degree from the same cause, and £24 
worth of them will be as much as £25 worth 
| was at the earlier date. If then shirtings 
be shipped back with the money received 
for the produce, the same quantity will be 
| received in Chita as formerly, and cao whole 
transactions will be just.as profitable as be- 
fore, neither more nor less. But suppose 
money be remitted to China instead of 
00ds, at 4/, to which wo will assume tho ox- 
change has fallen from 5/, the £24 will bring 
Tis. 120, or, less the cost of remitting 
the money, an independent gain of Tls, 20 
beyond the Tis. 100 which would have been 
enough to furnish an average profit, The 
Chinaman will naturally prefer the money 
and, the trade being more profitable than 
before, the amount of Chinese exports will 
be increased. ‘The Chinaman will then 
probably proceed to weave his own nan- 
Focus at home and send the money from 
England to buy birdsnests, or Bombay 
yarn, or some other product of an Eastern 
country where Tis. 120 are still worth as 
much ‘as formerly. So those countries too 
get a lift at England’s expense, 

Or, suppose the trade is carried on from 
Englind with English capital, Of old, when 
aseller in England could lay down’ goods 
in China for £25, it covered his cost if 
Tis, 100 were remitted to him in exchange. 
Say that through the appreciation in gold 
he can now lay them down for £24. To yet 
back this money he must sell his goods for 
Tis. 120, instend of Tls. 100s before, But 

in China exchanges for as much com- 
modities as formerly, and the nankeous with 
which the cottons compete are no dearer than 
before. Therefore the cottons, which could 
cope with their Chinese rivals when laid 
down for Tis, 100, are completely under- 
sold when laid down at Tis. 120. Tt may 
be urged that, according to the figures and 
hypotheses stated above, if the merchant 
throws away his cottons for Tis, 100, with 
that sum he can purchase produce, which 
will bring back £24, and so he suffers no 
loss. But how ean he contend with the 
man who, instead of sending out cottons at 
cost of ‘£24, remits £20 in money and 
gets for it Tis. 100 with which to buy ex- 
ports ? 

For the sake of simplicity no mention 
has been made above of the advantages 

ed to trade by improved machi 
transport and other facilities. But if 
cone will take pencil and paper and work 
out the sum, allowing whatamounts he likes 
under these heads, he will find that the 
effect of the fall in exchange remains unal- 
tered. That is to say, if 20 per cent be 
taken as the advantag to China on account 
of the fall, then the Chinese exports will 
still be 20 ‘per cent, the better, plus what 

‘er percentage be economised in freights, 
&c., and Manchester goods 20 per cent, the 
worse, minus the sum saved by improve- 
ments. Even if the English improvements 
be placed so high as to swallow up the 20 
per cent. and the Chinese improvements 
together, this will amount to saying that 
the fall'in exchange has prevented the 
English goods from obtaining a 20 per cent. 
advantage which they otherwise would have 
lone. 





















































Yours faithfully, 
BEeMETALLIST, 
27th July. 





THE FAMINE IN SHANTUNG 
AND MANCHURIA. 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Cutxa Dany News, 

Deak Sin,—May I trouble you with the 
enclosed letters from Mr. Richard and Mr. 
Webster? The former writes after his re- 
covery from a severe attack of famine fever, 
by which he was brought to a very low state 
indeed. We are thankful for his restoration 
and trust his valuable life wil{ be long spared, 
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Yor useful work in China. His experience 
in famine work renders his remarks on the 
‘subject of great interest. The other letter 
from Moukden shows the state of things 
there to be still very painful, and we only 
‘can weet it in small part. But in these 
‘days wo are reminded of sad occurrences | 
‘elsewhere at home and abroad, and all! 
‘calling for our sympathy and commisera- | 
tion. 
Yours truly, 

Wa. Mcrrngap. 

August Ist. 


Chefoo, 25th July. 
Dear Mr. Murnuean,—The district 
where I worked was in Li-ching-hsien, the 
county where Tsi-nan Fu the capital of the | 
rovince is. The people were hard up 
Sotore, as the Yellow River a few years | 
before had burst its bank and had left a 
large deposit of sand from 1 to 10 feet deep 
over a country of 150 miles in length aud | 
10 niles in width—extending of course to 
other counties. Thus their formerly rich 
‘svil has been made as barren as the Desert 





of Gobi. The sands are drifted like snow | T™s™ 


Defure even a slight wind, dey 
strong several feet in a single day o 
Jeeward of any houses or rocks ; and it is uot | 
‘au uncommon thing for men, women and 
children to lose themselves in this sand, 
d to be found in winter frozen to death 
in the morning not far from their homes, 
Still if there is no repetition of this 
flood during this next eight or ten years | 
most of the sand may be carried away by 
the wind, therefore in this hope these peo- 
‘to their old homes in the desert. 
the high price of grain caused by the | 
rains destroying the crops of surrounding 
countries that made this already suffering 
district feel the distress far more acutely | 
than others, i 

Owing to falling a victim to the famine- | 
fever Lhad to stop. Fortunately in some 
pluces a day or two after we began, and in | 
others a few weeks after we began, the 
officials had large relief funds come to 
them for distribution in the same region. 
I did not meet any non-otlicials giving re- 
lief, but heard there were some. 

‘The uumber ill from famine fever wa: 
about one-tenth of the inhabitants at 
the actual times of distribution. This of 
course does not include those who had been 
or would soon be ill, 

T only distritvuted relief once. My rule 
was to give600 cash (half a dollar) to adults 
tnd half that to each child. Tgave the mo- 
ney with my own hand to each head of the 
family. One of the Commissioners (vcei- 
ywen) sent by the authorities to assist me, 
had men behind the scenes who extorted 
Promises from the heads of the villages to 

jive them a commission on the relief. 
When I found this out a few days before 
my fever commenced, I stopped relief alto- 
gether. Upon this the villagers, relieved 
and unrelieved, threatened to go to the 
yamén in a body and accuse him before 
the Governor. 

‘The sum given to each individual in our 
district gave such general satisfaction to 
the people that the Governor of the whole 
province and all officialdom together (and 
there are about 500 officials in Tsi-nan-fu) 
were not only powerless to throw serious 
hindrances in our way, but were themselves 
compelled to give relief as all the people 
naturally took our side. 

Having taken considerable part in the 
distribution of relief in the three worst 
famines in North China during the last 
twenty years, let me say that this famine, 
though Wier in extent than that of 1876-7 
in Shantung, is not to be mentione 
the same category as that of 1877-79, 
whose centre was Shansi,, for that even 
among the long annals of China stands 
unparalleled. ‘The price of grain in the 
first famine was three fines the usual, in 
the second it was nine times!! In this 
third I have not heard of its being more! 
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a little longer, and 


da 
| refugees from Shautan 


| raging among them, that many bh 





than three times the usual price, but others 
will tell you. 
Tremain, 
Dear Mr. Muirhead, 
‘Yours very sincerely, 


Trwotuy Ricwarn. | 


Moulden, 20th July. 

My Dear Mx, Murxuean,—I have to 
thank you in Mr. Wylie’s name and my own 
for your letter of the 19th, and for the 
telegram advising 2,000 Taels additional. 
‘This latter grant will enable us to carry on 
ith what we have 
should, I think, be sufticieut to tide us over 
till the millet harvest. ‘The wheat has just 
been or is being harvested, but amounts to 
a very little in the way of ameliorating the 
distress. Near Moukden the crop was very 
poor over all the flooded district, and large 
stretches of land were so buried in sand 
and silt that they were never sown. 

Tam hopeful that my statement already 
sent will be suitable for your report. ‘There 
is nothing indeed that I can add to it, 
except that the number of the relieved has 
considerably increased, Famine fever is 

ng to an alarming extent. Last Satur- 
heard of about 50 families, chietly 
ho were collected 

together in an unused inn, a little to the 
west of the city, It was said fever was 
Iready 

died, and that others were dying. On 
Sabbath morning, I got Dr. Greig to accom- 
pny me to the place, "We took with us six 
of the American flour, and six pints 

of fever mixture, besides other fever reme- 
dies. ‘The inn ‘yard was full of people, 
most of them ill.” All of them with nothing 


























toeat. Some sixty cases were treated, most | 


of them pure cases of fever, sume’ with 
complications of one kind or another. On 
Tuesday we went back. In this interval 
six had died, but the general aj 
the majority was improved. 
prevalent that I have been anxiot 
nething for the sufferers, I meditated « 
kind of refuge, and both Drs. Young and 
Greig are most willing to do what they can, 
On Wednesday I discussed the proposal 
with our friend H.E. Kao, and on Thurs- 
day called on General Tso-Pao-kwei, who 
from the beginning has had charge of the 
native soup kitchen, He was quite cordial 
andjoffored to do all he could to help. 
morning about half-past six I was arous 
by the entrance of about. twenty horsemen 
into our compound and the announcement 
of the General. We spent about half an 














hour in friendly conversation, the result of | 


which was that he (the General) will pro- 
vide a large compound in the West suburb 
as a fever refuge, and send some soldiers 
to represent him, "All cases of death will 
be reported to him and no responsibility 
will be borne by us beyond pethaps pro- 
viding the means of burial. We will there- 
fore have nothing to do beyond nursing 
them through their disease. 

‘Phe hospital here has no accommodation 
for fever patients, and it is felt that to set 
a portion of it apart would prevent any 
other form of disease being treated. Be- 
sides fever cases are so numerous that to 
begin without special acconumodation would 
be almost useless. I am hopeful that in a 
day or two I will be able to report that the 
refuge has been opencd, meantime we are 
waiting for General Tso to give us the 
house. 1 trust that what I have done in 








regard to this matter may meet with your 
approval. 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. Wesster. 


Miscellaneous. 








RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 
Another of the great satraps of China 
has submitted to the Emperor his views on 





ilways. This is Huang P‘eng-nien, Act- 
ing Governor of Kiangsu. He says — 





(2) China now finds herself in a different 
position vis.a-vis the world from apy which 
she has occupied during the last 4,000 years. 
Europe and Asia are now united in a way 
that they have never been before, and thi 
union has been effected by no sudden exer- 
tion of force, but by a natural and gradual 
development of events. To return to her 
old isolation would be now a hopeless task 
for China, and while preserving thuse great 
principles which have given her pre-emin- 
ence in the past, she must now assimilate 
to herself, circumspectly and discriminat- 
ingly, so much of the spirit of the age as 
will prevent her from being outwitted and 
exploited by her astute Western competi- 
tors. 

(2) OF material results of the working of 
this spirit of the age, she has already equip- 
ped herself with four :—steamers, tele- 
graphs, machinery, and schools of technical 
education. According to Western views, 
steamers, railways and telegraphs form a 
triad, the omission of one member of which 
oes far to nullify the advantages conferred. 
ly the other two. | The three are insepara- 

ly 















connected in the Western mind as the 
conquerors of time and space, the benefac- 
tors of peoples, and enrichers of States. 
To say that China should go without rai 
ways while England, France, and Russia 
have them, simply shows ignorance of what 
is going on in the world around on 
England holds Burma in her gras 
France clutches Annai j our outer hedges 
are broken down, and suspicious char- 
acters are in our compound looking at 
our doors and windows with measuring 
eye. But the most immediate danger lies 
not south, but north and east, Although 
we are raising the New Dominion to a 
Provineo, we have still only a. telegraph 
in Kirin, while in the New Dominion we 
have not even that, Russia overlaps us to 
the north round the New Dominion, Mon- 
golia, and Hei Lung Kiang, to the east 
round Kirin, for 10,000 li. Her left eye 
looks covetously at’ Corea, her right xt 
Mongolia, She crouches ready to spring 
on our Central Land, and the three Eastern 
Provinces, (Féng-t'ien, Kirin, Hei Lung 
Kiang), lie nearest to her extended claws. 
Her Siberian railway reaches through to 
Petropan (2) which enables her to move 
troops eastward in case of war, with a 
rapidity which is a striking contrast to our 
own slowness. 

(3) The first railways that China should 
build, therefore, should be one from Tien 
sin to Shan Hai Kuan, th 
Lung Kiang, another to Ninguta in Kirin, 
(Lat. 44° 20°, Long. 129° 10'], a third north 
west from Shenst and Kansu to Ili in the 
north part of the New Dominion (Lat. 43° 
46, Long 82° 30], and a fourth to Kashgar 
in the Nan-lu. “We shall then be able to 
send troops, money, ete., anywhere in our 
Empire within ten days, and besides that, 
we shall be able to found prosperous colo: 
nies, in these outlying regions, of people 
who in China proper are only « starving 

roletariate and a source of trouble to the 

jovernment, but who, once transplanted 
thither, will be able to find a fruitful field 
for their now unemployed labour, and will 
turn the desert into a garden. 

(4) At present it is indeed a desert, and 
builders of a railway will find none of the 
opposition which they meet from owners of 
houses, fields, and graves in the Riverine 
or Maritime Provinces. Let us, for this 
last reason as well as for the other more 
important one which I have mentioned, 
begin with our great North and West, and 
then cautiously extend our railway system 
southwards to Yunnan, Kuangei, and other 
provinces where we have mines, 

(3) Attention has lately, in consequence 
of the experience gained during the Host 
ties with France the last yeur when rico was 
treated as contraband of war, been directed 
anew to the Grand Canal, as a channel of 
ice transport more secure at all times than 
the comparatively inexpensive sea-route. 
‘The difficulty, however, of retaining the 
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ever-increasing silting which has beon going 
on in the Grand Canal, and the constant 
danger from the ungovernable Yellow River 
which the Canal cuts across, may well 
make us look around for another alterna- 
tive for the sea route, and this alternative 
we find in the railway. From Ching-kian; 

to T'ung-chow the distance is 2,000 [i ; an 

if the funds cannot be raised all at once for 
a railway this whole distance, a short line 
might be built as a commencement between 
Teh-chow and Tsi-ning Fu, to connect the 
South with the North of the Grand Canal 
[to cross the Yellow River]. ‘The distance 
is only about four stations [i.e., about 400 
i. 








(6) I reiterate that there is a deter- 
mined opposition to a railway being built 
in the densely populated Riverine and 
Maritime Districts ; and make bold to aver 
that it will take along time to overcome 
this opposition, and that only trouble will 
bo the result of a sudden attempt to force 
the people to see those prospective ad- 
vantages which they cannot see now. “It 
takes away our livelihood.” “It knocks 
down our houses.” ‘It desecrates our 
graves.” “It will give foreigners all the 
up-country profits as well as what they 
have got out of our hands already.” Such 
aro their cries, and such they will continue 
to be until they learn, by practical ex- 
perience, what benefits will be brought to 
their own homes by a railway whose bene- 
ficont, results they have calmly watched in 
another part of the country, where its 
installation has offended no one’s preju- 
dices aud aroused no one’s jealousy. But 
until they have so learned its advantages 
from observing its results among their 











neighbours, no amount of preaching at 
them will persuade them that its advent 
among themselves will not scatter them as 
vagrant begyars, like the scattering of the 
river boatinen when sea navigation was 
commenced in the time of the Yiian Dy- 
nasty, or that of the datk bungalow men 
when the Mings altered the posting system. 
(7) T come now to the ‘Tiantain Railway. 
to 

















It already reaches 180 li from Tien 
K‘ai-p‘ing, and if extended from Tientsin 
to T'ungehow,—an extension so furiously 
recommended and opposed,—there would 
be only 200 li of line to construct. I sub- 
mit that this additional short distance 
should be constructed, 
Let every possible concession be made to 
the peopie’s feelings by avoiding, wherever 
possible, encroachment on their Helds, gar- 

rave-yards. Where this is un- 
t government give compensa- 
ith no sparing hand. Let the temper 
in which the building of this short trial 
line in a thickly populated district is met, 
be taken as an evidence of what we may 
expect under similar circumstances else- 
where ; and let us guide our action accord- 
ingly. 

(8) I am strongly of opinion that we 
should be on our guard inst advice, 
(often given with interested motives), to 
hasten such an important change as the 
building of railways in China will inevitably 
bring about. ‘The construction of railways 
im Barope bes been the very gradnal and 
cautious work of over 60 years. America 
was some years behind England in this 
work, France was some years behind Russia. 
Russia and France were both more than 
ten hace behind England. England her- 
self had the matter maturely deliberated in 
her Parliament before she set her hand to 
the work, and this immense country of ours, 
which prides herself justly on the provident 
circumspection with which she moves, 
should be the last to act with precipitation 
in so important a matter. Each li of rail- 
way will cost us Tis. 10,000, and if we 
build a railway to supersede or supplement 
the Grand Canal, it will stand us in Tls. 
20,000,000 for the whole 2,000 (i from south 
to north; while from east to west,—nothing 
‘under 10,000 li—we must make upourminds 
to apend Tis. 100,000,000. China is now 















buffering from successive natural calamities, | to repair the breach. 


as an experiment. | q 





floods and droughts, the people are hard 
pushed, and even in prosperous times, far 
different from these we live in, the Imperial 
‘Treasury has a limit. Eugland’s and Rus- 

railways have boon all built by private 
capital of “Companies” (Kungsze); and 
even poor France's railways have been main- 
ly built by private capital, assisted by gov- 
ernment subsidies, a systemn also followed by 
Germany and America. In some instances 
Governments borrow from their own people 
for such objects, and call the loan a 
“national debt”, but the onlynations which 
have raised such a loan from foreigners are 
small states like Japan and Turkey. Such 
& measure is unworthy of the prestige of a 
great country like China. 

‘Then again, foreigners lend to each other 
at 3 per cent., but foreigners when they 
lend to China exact 8, 10, or even 11 per 
cent. ‘The profits of middlemen or agents 
for these loans wo have no means of ac- 
curately ascertain ut We may assume, 
without much risk of error, that they are 
large. Let us beware of such loans, aud 
of hypothecating our Customs Revenues to 
pay them, or we shall find ourselves insol- 
vent before our railways are bui 
earnestly hope that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will discourage all such proposals, and 
let us collect the necessary capital for 
railways as the C. M. S. N. Co. collected 
it for steamers. 

(9) Lam still more opposed to granting 
to foreigners any concession in regard to 
the making or working of railw 
term of years. Some not only adv 
this step, but even urge that all rails, vil, 
&c., should be purchased from abroad. I 
recommend, on the contrary, that China’s 
money should be spent as "fut as. possible 
in China herself. By the system recom- 
mended by those who advocate the employ- 
ment of foreign materials, China’s money 
would be dispersed abroad. and there is 
another disadvantage, viz., that should a 
war break out, our employés will leave us 
en masse, and the oil and steel rails which 
we import from abroad will be seized as 
contraband of war. 

‘The help of foreigners will indeed be 
necessary in this way:—as professors and 
instructors in the arts of making engines, 
rails, &c., &c., from whom the bright, 
intelligent youths of China will rapidly ac- 

all they have to teach; we shall thus 
in afew years have a railway staff complete, 
from the highest to the lowest members, 
without the need of looking to foreign 
nations for any assistance whatever, 

(10) To conclude, I can appreciate the 
gppoution of oficials of Peking to railways. 
When I was an official of Peking, I cor 
sidered machinery, steamers, telegrap! 
railways, as matters of very secondary 
importance. But since I came to Soochow, 
aud became an eye-titness, close at hand, 
of the gigantic changes that are going on 
in the conditions of life, the conviction has 
been forced upon me that. the judicious in- 
troduction of railways will be of benefit to 
China, and I have felt it my duty to express 
myself thus plainly on the subject. While 
some of my remarks will be considered to 
be those of an innovator, I hold to the two 
good old conservative principles economy, 
and regard for the people's feelings, which 
are so honoured by our revered sovereign. 

jummarised from the Hu Pao. 

30th July, 1889. 






































THE RECENT BREACH AT 
CHANG-KIU. 


An Imperial Decree, as follows, was pub- 
lished on 30th July with reference to the 
receut breach in the Yellow River embank- 
ment at Chang-k‘iu Hien in the Tsi-nan 
Prefecture, Shantung :— 

Chang Yao has informed us of the burst- 
ing of the embankment at Ta-chai Chwang 


and Kin-yih Chwang (AS8EE and & 
FREE), and that measures are being taken 
i He requests that 


I) Pc 


penalties may be meted out to those ofticialé 
who have shown laxness in their watch over 
the safety of the embankment, and requests 
that he himself may be punished for his 
own omissions in the matter... 2... 
It appears, then, that 300 feet of the 
embankment have given way. We feel 
a deep concern and sympathy for the 
sufferers by this calamity. Let Chang 
Yao (the Governor of Shantung) exert 
himself, with all the officers under him 
connected with this work, to the utmost 
of their ability in closing the breach as 
quickly as possible, and let relief be dis- 
tributed to every sufferer from the flood, 
so that none may, be without a home. 
The Tao-t‘ai Li Hi-kieh is deprived of his 
button for his remissness and indolenco ; 
Colonel (Hiel-t‘ai) Huang Kin-teh is de- 
prived of his rank but retained at his post. 
As for Chang Yao himself, who has shewn 
such want of skill in directing his subordi- 
nates, he cannot go without some punish 
ment for his fault; let the Board deliberate 
‘on what that punishment shall be. 

The other suggestions made in Chang 
Yao's memorial may be carried out,—Shéu- 
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CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
teasmrieay 
THE ABSENCE IN SINCERITY. 
Concluded.) 

That very few foreigners can ever bring 
themselves to give Chinese invitations in a 
Chinese way, goes without saying. It re- 
quires long practice to bow cordially to a 

hinese crowd as one gocs to a meal, and 
remark blandly, ‘Please all sit down and 
eat,” or to sweep a cup of tea ina semi-circle 
just as it is raised to the lips, and address- 
ing oneself to the multitude, observe wi 
gravity, ‘Please all drink.” Not less 
the moral difiiculty of exclaiming at suitable 
situations, ‘* K’o t’ou, K’o t’ou, signifying, 
‘Tecan, may, must, might, could, would, 
or should (as the case may be) give you & 
K’o t’ou’; or of occasionally interjectin, 
the observation, “I ought to be beaten, 
ought to be killed,” meaning that I have 
offended against some detail of the rules of 
etiquette ; or of stopping in the midst of a 
horse-back ride, upon meeting a casual ac- 
quaintance and proposing to him, ‘J will get 
off and you shal quite irrespective of 
the directions in which you may Bo travel: 
ling, or the general irrationality of the 
procedure. Yet the most ignorant and un- 
cultivated Chinese will frequently give 
these invitations, with an air which extorts 
admiration from the most unsympathetic 
Occidental, who pays the unconscius 
tribute of him who cannot, to him who 
can. Such little ceremonies, as we have 
had repeated occasion to observe, are 
enforced contributions on the part of in- 
dividuals to society at large, that friction 
may be diminished, and he who refuses 
to contribute will be punished in a manner 
not the less real, because it is oblique. 
‘Thus a carter who neglects to take his 
queue down from his head and descend from 
his cart, when he has occasion to enquire 
the way, will not improbably be given a 
wrong tion, and reviled besides. To 
be able to determine what is the proper 
thing to be done when Orientals offer pre- 
sents, is in itself a science, and perhaps as 
much so in China as in other countries. 
Some things must not be accey at all, 
while others must not be altogether refused, 
and there is generally a broad debatable 





























land, in regard to which a foreigner can bo 
sure of nothing except that left to his own 
judgment, he will almost infallibly do the 





wrong thing. In general, offers of presenta 
are to be auspected, especially those which 
are in any particular extraordinary. Of this 
class are those which are tendered on the 
occasion of the birth of a son, in refererce 
to which the classical dictum ‘TI fear the 





Greeks, even bearing gifts”, is universally 
and perennially appropriate. ‘Thereis always 
something behind such an offer, and, 94 
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the homely Chinese says of a rat dragging a 
shovel, the “larger end is the one that is 
behind’, or in other words, what is (virtu- 
ally) required in return is much greater 
than what is given, Of the hollowness of 
these offers, many of our readers have no 
doubt had experience. We have ourselves 
had occasion to be but too familiar with 
the details of a caso, in which a theatrical 
exhibition was offered to a few foreigners, 
by a Chinese village, as a mark of re- 
spect, of course with the implied under- 
standing that it should be duly acknow- 
ledged by suitable feasts. When this 
honour was definitely declined, it was pro- 
posed to devote the funds, or rather a 
small part of them, to the construction 
of a building for public use, which in the 
case of the first village was actually done. 
No sooner was this agreed upon, than eleven 
ther villages, also deeply sinitten with 
gratitude for famine relief and medical help, 
proceeded to send deputations to make on 
their part formal offers of theatrical exhibi- 
tions, which they were perfectly aware 
would be ‘and must be declined. - The re- 
rresentatives of each village received the 
intelligence of the refusal of these honours 
with the same sad surprise, each of them 
offered to divert the fuuds in question to 
the public building already referred to, 
and each one of thom allowed the matter 
to drop at that point, and no further re- 
ference whatever was ever made to it by 
any one of them! It is not foreigners only 
who are beset in this way. Rich Chinese, 
who have had the misfortune to be made 
happy, are sometimes visited by their 
neighbours with congratulatory yifte of « 
trifling character, such as toys for a new 
born heir, presents, the total value of which 
is practically nothing, but which must be 
acknowledged by a feast—the invariable 
and always appropriate Chinese response. 
Tt is on occasions like this, that the most 
inexpert in Chinese affairs’ learns to appre- 
ciate the accuracy of the Chinese aphorism, 
which observes, ‘when one is eating one’s 
own, he eats till the tears come, but when 
he is eating the food of others, he exts 
till the perspiration flows.’ Tt frequently 
happous under such conditions, that the 
host is obliged to assume the most cordial 
appearance of welcome, when he is inwardly 
fuming with rago which can not possibly 
be expressed without the loss of his ‘ face," 
which would be even more deadly than 
the loss of the food, This sugyests that large 
class of expression, which come under the 
general desiguation of ‘face-talk.’ That 
much of the external decorum with which 
foreigners are treated by Chinese in their 
employ, especially in large cities, is a 
mere external veneer, is easily seen by 
contrasting the behaviour of the same 
persons in public aud in private. It is 
said that a Chinese teacher who is a 
model of the proprieties at his foreign 
master’s house, is not unlikely to ‘cut him 
dead’ if he meets the same tnaster on the 
streets of Peking, for the reason that to 
notice him at that time would lead to a 
public recognition of the fact that the Chi- 
nese pundit is in some way indebted to the 
foreign barbarian for replenishing the Chi- 
naman’s rice-bowl, a circumstance which 
however notorious, must not be formally 
admitted, especially in public. Tt is very 
common for a number of Chinese on enter- 
ing a room where there is a foreigner, to 
salute all the Chinese in the room by tara, 
and totally ignore the foreigner. A Chinese 
teacher is not unlikely to flatter his foreign 
pupil with the information that his car 
is remarkably correct and his pronuncia- 
tion almost perfect, and that he will soon 
_aurpass all his contemporaries in the ac- 
quisition of the language, while at the very 
same time, the peculiar errors of the pupil 
are not improbably matter of sport between 
the teacher and his c-mpanions. In gene- 
ral it nay be taken for granted that the 
Iast person to set one right in matters of 
Chinese speech, is the teacher who is em- 
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Ployed for that purpose, “One of the ways | 





in which the formal and hollow politeness 
of the Chinese manifests itself, is in volun- 
tary offers to do what it is very desirable 
should be done, but which others can not 
or will not undertake. If the offer comes 
to nothing, we should not be disappointed, 
for it is not improbable that it was made 
with the definite knowledge that it could 
not be carried out, but the ‘face’ of the 
friend who made the offer is assured. In 
like manner if there is a dispute as to the 
amount of money to be paid at an inn, 
your carter will probably come forward as 
arbitrator, and decide that he will make 
up the difference himself, which he does 
by taking the amount required from your 
cash bay. Or if he were to pay the money 
from his own funds, he would bring in his 
bill for the same, and if he was reminded 
that he offered of his own accord to make 
it up, he would reply, ‘Do you expect the 
man who attends the funeral to be buried 
in the coffin too?” 

There is a great deal of real modesty in 
China, notwithstanding appearances to 
the contrary, hut it caunot for a moment 
be doubted that there is likewise a great 
deal of mock modesty, both on the part 
of men and of women. It is very com- 
mon to hear it said of some disagreeable 
watter, that it is wholly unmentionable, 
that the words are totally unutterable, etc. 
etc., when all parties are perfectly aware 
that this is a mere form denoting reluctance 
to express an opinion. ‘The very persons 
who use this high-toned language, would 
be ready enough to employ the’ foulest 
expressions of vituperation, whenever they 
were excited by anger. False modesty is 
matched by a false sympathy, which consists 
of empty words, ‘but for this the Chinese are 
not to blame, as they have no adequate 
material out of which sympathy for others 
can be developed in any considerable quanti- 
ties, and for any length of time. But empty 
synipathy is not so repugnant to ood taste, 
as that mockery of sympathy and of all true 
feeling, which contemplates death with 
boisterous merriment. Mr. Baber men- 
tions a Szechuan cvolie, who burst into a 
delighted laugh, at the spectacle of tw 
dogs devouring a corpse on the tow-path, 
Mr. Meadows tells us that his Chinese 
teacher laughed till he held his sides, at 
the amusing death of his most constant 
companion. It is no explanation of these 
strange exhibitions often observed in the 
case of parents at the death of children of 
whom they were fond, that long grief has 
dried upitsexternal expression, for there isa 
widedistinction betweensilentyrief, and that 
rude mockery of natural feeling which 
offends the instincts of mankind. Tt is, as 
we have often had occasion to remark, 
several hundredyears since foreigners bega 
to have commercial relations with the Chi- 
nese. There have been multiplied testimo- 
nies to the business honesty of those with 
whom these relations have been held, 
Without generalising to a degree which 
might be precarious, it is safe to say that 
there must be a good basis for testimonies 
of this sort. As specimen of what these 
testimonies are, we may quote the words of 
Mr. Ewen Cameron, manager of the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, on the recent 
oceasion-of his farewell to Shanghai. “I 
have referred to the high commercial stand- 
ing of the foreign community. The Chinese 
are in no way behind us ourselves in that 
respect, in fact, I know of no people in the 
world I would souner trust than the Chi- 
nese merchant and banker. Of courso 
there are exceptions to every rule, but to 
show that I have good reasons for making 
sucha strong statement, I may mention that 
for the last twenty-five years the Bank has 
been doing a very large business with Chi- 
nese in Shanghai, amounting, Ishould say, 
to hundreds vf millions of taels, and we 
have never yet met with a defaulting China- 
man.” Whether there is an essential differ- 
ence between Chinese business as con- 
ducted by wholesale, and that by retail, we 
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abating in the least from the value of the 
testimonies to which reference has been 
made, it is a fair question whether a large 
part. of results noted are not due to the 
admirable system of mutual responsibility 
already described, a system which western 
nations would do well to imitate. Itis ouly 
natural that foreigners doing business with 
the Chinese should avail themselves to the 
fullest extent of such commercial safeguards 
as exist, and for such results as are thus 
attained, the Chinese are unquestionably 
entitled to the fullest eredit. "Yet after all 
such acknowledgements are made, it re- 
mains true as testified by a vast array of 
witnesses, aud by wide and long observa- 
tion, that the commerce of the Chinese is a 
gigantic example of the national insincerity. 
‘An interesting essay has been written by 
one who knew of what he was aflirming, 
on the process by which in ordinary trade 
two Chinese each succeed in cheating the 
other. ‘The relation of two such individuals, 
is generally the relation between Jacob and 
Laban, or as the Chinese phrase runs, it is 
the iron brush meeting the brass wash- 
ish. It isa popular proverb that to put a 
lad into trade, is to ruin him. False 
weights, false measures, false currency, 
and false goods, these are phenomena from 
which it is difticult to escape in China. 
Even in the great establishments which 
put up conspicuous signs, notifying the 
public that they will here tind ‘goods 
genuin real,’ ‘positively no two 
prices,’ the state of things does not corres- 
pond ‘to the surface seeming, We by no 
means intend to affirm such a proposition 
as’ that there is no honesty to be found in 
China, but only that so far as our experience 
and chyervation go, i is literally impos 
sible to be sure of fing it anyiche ow 
can it be otherwise with a people who have 
so little regard for truth! A well dressed 
scholar who meets a foreigner, does not 
hesitate to allirm in reply to a question, 
that he cumot vew, and then when 
a little book has been handed him to 
look at, he does not hesitate to slink 
away in the crowd without paying 
the three cash which is the cost. He has 
no sense of shame at such & proceeding, 
but rather a theill of joy that he has cit- 
cumvented the silly foreigner, who has so 
little astuteness as to trust a total stranger. 
Ie is very common fora nian whois buying 
from a foreigner to give a cash less than 
the proper amount, alleging that he has 
not another cash with him. When he is 
informed that there is one in his ear at the 
moment, he takes it out with reluctance, 
feeling that he has been defrauded. In 
like manner a man who has spent ‘an old 
half day’ in trying to get something free of 
cost, on the ground that he is totall 
without money, will at the last draw forth 
a string of a thousand cash, hand it to you 
with an air of melancholy, and request you 
to take out the properamount. But if he 
delieved, aud gets something for nothing, 
he depatts with a keen joy in his heart, 
like that of one who has slain a serpent, 
While it is undoubtedly true that many 
of the evils which are so conspicuous in 
Chinese social life, are to be found also 
western lands, it is of the utmost import 
ance clearly ‘to perceive the points of 
essential contrast. One of these we take 
to be that already mentioned, in that 
insincerity in China, while not always to 
bo met with, is alrays to be looked for. 
Instances of this hnve been already cited 
in speaking of other topics, and others 
might be referred to at almost any length. 
One of the most characteristic, and for 
that reason most worthy of notice, is the 
method in which ordinary weddings and 
funerals are conducted. In China, each of 
these occasions involves the expeuditure of 
‘a great deal of money and the consumption of 
agreat deal of food. In each case, the family 
which hasto provide forthe feasts, isregarded 
by all persons concerned as a goose which 
is to be stripped of as much of its down a5 


friends of the family are 
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supposed to send in their contributions in 
the shape of money or food, and each one 
who sends in either money or food, makes 
it his business to see that what he takes 
out in eating is as much more than what 
he put in, as possible. In the case of 
women, this is easy, for each of them at- 
tends with one or more small children, 
which, as in other parts of the world, are 
the terror and the despair of the hosts. 
‘The kitchen is at some distance from the 
hall in which the feast is served, and 
on these occasions it is well understood, 
that all that any one can succeed in 
carrying off for himself, is in a manner 
lawful plunder, We are assured on the 
best authority, that in the case of rich 
families, it is’ often the case, that there 

much stolen as there is eaten, the very 
dishes themselves often disappearing in the 
confusion. But why, asks the innocent 
foreigner, does not the master of the house 
surround’ hituself with his own people, so 
that he can be sure of fair treatinent ? The 
answer is, that this is exactly the root of 
the trouble, No family is so rich as not to 
have a cloud of poor relatives, and these 
occasions are the ones in which these poor 
relatives reap the only benefits which they 
derive from their kinship with those who 
are better off than themselves. If the mas- 





ter of the house were to exclude them; 


altogether, they would uot only steal in 
some other way, but they would take care 
to do so in such a manner, that he would 
be disgraced by the insulliciency of his 
1m, a disgrace which it need hardly 
id, he dreads more even than the loss 
of his goods, Well aware of this state of 
things, he considers it cheaper to let the 
ilferers have their way, which they always 
io. But this is by no means all. The 
gifts of each guest are sent toa particular 
place, and an exact entry of them is made 
at the time, so that the master of the 
house may know how much he is out of 
pocket when the affair is over, ‘The most 
skilful writer of accounts in the village is 
asked to superintend the registration of 
the gifts, which he is generally willing 
enough todo. But he does not do it for 
nothing. Much of the money is sent in 
brass cash, and it is easy to make a mis- 
take of a few hundred in the counting, and 
to transfer the balauce to the leg of his 
trousers, where it will never be seen. 
Some of the money will be in cash notes, 
and if so the concealment of them is all 
the easier, and the accounts will be so 
arranged as to cover the deficit, or a name 
may be omitted altogether, for the guests 
do not go to the host with matters of this 
sort. Ifa guest is on good terms with the 
keeper of accounts, it is easy to make an 
entry of a thousand cash, which has 
no corresponding funds to ‘represent it 
and then to ‘cover it in’ with the rest, 
by which means a guest gets credit for 
handsome contribution which was never 
made, It is easy to sce how every one 
of these evils could be wholly prevented. 
If each guest, for example, were to bring 
card, which he left with the host, and then 
send the money with a similar card to the 
accountant, the latter would have no oppor- 
tunity to commit petty frauds, but in that 
case the guest would find the temptation 
to write a fictitious amount too strong 
for him, as the keeper of accounts woul 
then certainly be suspected. Besides, the 
master of the house will himself be the 
Keeper of accounts for some one else at 
some other time, and he perhaps doubts 
trhother it in altogether for kis own highest 
interest to hedge up the way too closely. 
Tn all departments of their life, family, 
political, aud national, the Chinese act upon 
the assumption that too strong a pressure 
is sure to result in an explosion. For this 
reason, every prudent Chinese is by the 
proverbs of everyday life, as well as by his 
own instinets, prevented from pressing 
things to extremities. 

‘An interesting volume remains to be 
written by some one who has the requisite 
































knowledge, on the theory and practice of 
Chinose squeezes, a practice which extends 
from the Emperor on his throne to the 
lowest beggar in the empire. With that 
practical sagacity for which they are so 
deservedly noted, the Chinese have reduced 
this business to a perfect system, which 
can no more be escaped, than one can 
escape the pressure of the atmosphere, 
Vicious and demoralising as the system is, 

is not easy to see how it can be done 
with, except by a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the empire. ‘The results of this 
state of things, and of the characteristics of 
the Chinese which have led to this state 
of things, is that it is very dificult for a 
foreigner to have to do with the Chinese in 
a practical way, and on any extended scale, 
and yet contrive to preserve his reputati 
should hebe so fortunate as to haveone—asa 
“Superior Mau.” Itisa proverb constantly 
quoted, and self-verifying, that carters, 
Doatmen, inn-keepers, coolies, and middle: 
men, irrespective of ‘any specific offence, 
all deserve to be killed un general princi- 
ples. The relation of this class of persons 
and others like them to foreigners, is pecu- 
liar, for it is known that foreigners will 
consent to a great deal of imposition, rather 
than to have a * social typhoon,’ for which 
they generally lack both the taste and 
the talent ; yet it is by the ‘ social ty- 
phoon’ that” in case of avy supposed 
Breach of equity on the part’ of Chinese 
toward Chinese, the social atmosphere is 
Drought at last’ to a state of equilibrium, 
He must be a rare man who has no blind 
side upon which those Chinese who choose 
to do so, cannot get. Nut to be tov sus- 
picious, and not to be too confiding, is a 
rare illustration of the golden mean. If 
one exhibits that just disapprobation toward 
insincerity and wrong-domg which it seems 
to demand, the Chinese, who are shrewd 
judges of luman nature, set it down to our 
discredit, as a mark of * temper,’ while if 
we maintain the placid demeanour of a 
Buddha absorbed mm his Nirvana, a de- 
meauour which is not easy for all tem- 
peraments at alltimes—we are at once mark- 
ed as fit subjects for further and indefinite 
exactions, ‘That was a typical Chi 
whe being iu foreign employ saw oue 
peddler on the street, vending little clay 
images of foreigners, cleverly executed and 
in appropriate costume. Stopping for a 
monient to examine them, he said to the 
dealer in images, ‘Ah, you play with these 
toys ; I play with the real things.” 

Tt is unnecessary to do more than to al- 
lude in passing to the fact that the Chinese 
government, sv far as it is knowable, ap- 
pears to be a gigantic example of the trait 
which we are discussing. Iustances are to 
be found in the entire history of foreign 
relations with China, and one imight almost 
say in all that is kuown of the relations of 
Chinese ofticials to the people. A single 
but compendious illustration is to be found 
in those virtuous proclamations which are 
issued with such unfailing regularity, in 
such superlative abundance, with such feli- 
city of diction, on all varieties of subjects, 
and from all grades of officials. One thing 
only is lacking, uamely reality, for these 
fine commands are not intended to be 
enforced. ‘This is quite understood by all 
concerned, and on this point there are 1 
illusions. ' The life and state papers of a 
Chinese statesman like the Confessions 
of Rousseau abound in the finest sentiments, 
and the foulest deeds. He cuts off ten 
thousand heads, and cites a passage from 
Meneius about the sanctity of hunian life. 
He pockets the money given him to repair 
an embankwent, and thus inundates a pro- 
vince : and he deplores the land lost to the 
cultivator of the soil. _He makes a treaty 
which he secretly declares to be only a 
deception for the moment, and he declaims 
against the crime of perjury. Doubtless 
there may be pure-minded and upright 
officials in China, but it is very hard to find 
them, and from the nature of their environ: 
ment, they are utterly helpless to accom- 




































































ee the good which they may have at 
art, When we compare the actual con- 
dition of those who have had the best 
‘opportunity to become acquainted with the 
Chinese classics, with the teachings of these 
classics, we gain a vivid conception of how 
practically inert they have been to bring 
society to their high standard. We have 
already alluded to the word which is translat- 
ed ‘Sincerity’ in the list of Five Constant 
Virtues, There is another character found 
in the ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ also rendered 
sincerity, and in regard to which there has 
been miuch misunderstanding and dispute. 
In his essay on the notions of the Chinese 
concerning God and Spirits, Dr. Legge 
cites a work by a Sung dynasty writer, 
the title of which is “The perspicuous Ex- 
planation of the Four Books.” “Sincerity,” 
says the author, “tis the hinge of the Chung 
Yung, and we find it for the first time in 
this chapter. ‘The scholars of the Han 
dynasty were all ignorant of its meaning.” 
Proceeding then to unfold the history of 
the exegesis of this word, the author 
at last clarities the matter by the following 
niouncement ; * Sincerity is the principle 

of order, according to which the active- 
passive, primordial substance produces and 
transforms.” The reduction of the simple 
tern ‘sincerity,’ to a purely technical ex- 
pression, like ‘principle of order,’ is note- 
worthy. It shows to what extremity of 
interpretation the commentators were dri- 
ven. No wonder that the Rev. David Collie, 
the first translator of the Classics, when he 
considered the extraordinary predicates at- 
tached to ‘ sincerity’ in the Doctrine of the 
Mean, exclaimed in despair, ‘‘ What is this 
Sincerity!” aud is it avy wonder if the 
‘unsympathetic foreigner should give it up 
as a Sphinx riddle, and infer from the 
circumstance that it is said to have ‘no 
sound nor smell,’ that even in classical 
times there was not enough of it for a 
sample ; or if he should be led to sup- 
ose from its predicate of ‘entire cease- 

lessness,’ combined with its practical non- 






























existence, that it is a merely theoretical ex- 
pression, like the sign for infinity, denot- 
ing ‘Equilibrium and Harmony’in per- 
fection.” Whatever it was, it is at present 


as extinet as the dodo, and with no greater 
Prospect of resuscitation. 

“How many Chinese have you ever 
known whom you would implicitly trust ?”” 
This question must be understood to relate 
only to those who have come under no 
influences outside of regular Chinese educa- 
tion, Different replies will be given by 
different persous according to their ex- 
perience, and according to their standard 
of judging of Chinese character. Most 
foreigners would probably reply, ‘a very 
few,” ‘six or eight,’ ‘a dozen,’ as 
the case nay he. Occasionally the an- 
swer will be, ‘a great many, more 
that I can remember.’ But we must believe 
that intelligent and discriminating observers 
who can truthfully give the latter reply, 
are exceedingly few in number. It is al- 
ways prudent to observe what things a 
people take for granted and to act. accord- 
ingly. As we have seen in the discussion 
of mutual suspicion as a factor in Chinese 
social life, the Chinese take it for granted 
that they’are not to trust others, for reasons 
which they well understand. It is precisely 
this state of things, which makes the future. 
of China so full uf uncertainty. ‘The go- 
verning class as a whole, is not the best, 
but the worst in the empire. An intelligent 
‘Tavtai remarked to a foreigner, that ‘the 
officials under the Emperor are all bad men 
and ought to be killed, but it would be 
of no use to kill us, as the next in- 
‘cumbents would be just'as bad as we.’ The 
serpent, as the Chinese adage runs, knows 
his own hole, and it is a significant fact, 
that the official class in China is profoundly 
distrusted by the class next below it, the 
mereantile. ‘There is wealth enough” in 
China to develop the resources of the 
empire, if there were but the confidence, 
without which timid capital will not emerge 
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from its hiding place. ‘There is learning 
enough in China for all its needs. There 
is no lack of talent of every description. 
But without mutual confidence based upon 
real sincerity of purpose, all these are in- 
aufficient for the regeneration of the empire. 
‘A few months ago the writer was consulted 

intelligent Chinese, in regard to the 
ry of doing something for the relief 
strict which has great trouble with its 
wells, which are made in the usual Chinese 
way, and bricked up bya wall begun from the 
top, and lowered as the well is deepened. 
But in this particular locality, the soil is of 
such a character, that after atime the thole 
ground sinks, taking the well and its bi 
lining with it, leaving only a hole which 
‘eventually caves in and becomes dry. Like 
the attempt to remedy the evils of this 
unfortunate district in the province of 
Chibi, is any, prescription to eure the ils 
from which China is suffering and has long 
sutfored which dows not go deep enongh to 
reach the ruots of character. superficial 
treatment will prove at last to be but 
burying cartloads of excellent material in a 
Slough of Despond 


MY FIRST TIGER. 
—_>——_ 

AFTER ‘Mn, STRIPES COCHIN-CHINA. 
‘A WATCH IN THE NIGHT, A SHOT IN THE 
DARK. 

(By special arrangement with the writer.) 

When I left home I promised to bring 
back a necklace of tiger-claws of my own 
shooting. ‘This was the result of a conver- 
sation about “Mr. Isaacs.” It is just as 
easy to promise one thing as another, aud 
when you are handling a brand-new’ Ex- 
press rifle in your den at home you posi- 
tively ache for the moment which. shall 
bring you face to face with the sportsman’s 
king of beasts. When the moment really 
comes the ache is apt to be of a different 
kind. But this is to anticipate. At any 
rate, I promised the claws, I bore the 
promise constantly in mind, and I looked 
upon the moose and bears and wolves which 
fell to that rifle merely as training for its 
fulfilment. 

But I soon found that even in tiger-lands 
tigors are not so common as one’s imagi 
tio at home pictures them. And moreover, 
whenever there is a tiger there are a 
hundred men of his locality bent on trap- 
ping him, or snaring him with bird-lime, or, 

* if needs must, on shooting him. My frst 
hopes were set on Viadivostock. ‘There 
are the woolliest tigers in the world, and 
before reaching there I was full of stories 
of how they were in the habit of coming 
into the back yard for the scraps, and how 
men never walked abroad at ‘night in 
parties of less than a dozen, all armed to 
the teeth. But once in Russian Tartary, 

T found the tiger was a tradition, and the 

Jeading merchant told me he had standing 

orders from three different high officials to 

buyanytiger-skin that came into the warket, 
at almost any price. So I transferred my 
hopes to Corea. Was not the tiger a sort of 
national emblem of the Hermit Kingdom ? 

‘And is there not a special caste of tiger- 

hunters, the very men who once gave such 

s thrashing to’ French landing-party ? 

In a ride across the country, therefore, I 

might well hope for a chance. From sea 

to sea, however, I never caught sight of 
even the hunter ; only with much ditticulty 

did I succeed in finding and buying one. 
r skin, and the most satisfactory 

response I could get to my earnest enquiries 

was the information, “There are two 
seasons in Corea; one in which the man 
hunts the tiger, the other in which the tiger 
hunts the man. It is uow the latter, 
therefore, you must come at another time.” 

So in Northern China, so too in Tongkit ng 

though there I actually saw a tigers 

foot print at the entrance toa coal mine. 

‘There remained, as I thought, only Java 

and India between me and the unpleasant 

results of a broken promise, 













































































At the entrance to the river of Saigon, 
the French capital of Cochin-Chiua, and 
forty miles from the city, there is a lonely 
telegraph station, where the English cable 


from Hongkong ‘and Singapore, and the 
French cable to Tongking, touch ground, 
‘As I am much interested in telegraphy and 
I havea circular letter of introduction from 
Sir James Anderson, the Managing Direc- 
tor of the Kastern Extension Telegraph 
Company, I determined to pay these exiled 
electricians a visit. And then Learned that 
twelve years ago an operator had shot a tiger 
that came on the verandah and looked in at 
the window while he was at work, and that 
three months ago another had been killed in 
amore orthodox way. So when the next 
steamer of the Messageries Maritimes picked 
up her pilot at four a.m. off Cape St. James, 
I tumbled with my things into his boat and 
was rowed ashore as the ship's sidelights 
disappeared in the distance and the light- 
house began to grow pale in the sunrise. 
My fellow-passengers of the Iraouaddy 
rose from their mattresses on deck to wish 
me good-luck, but they looked upon me as 
a more than usually mad Englishman to go 
on such a fool’s errand, and my jovial 
friend, Captain Bretel, said just before 1 
got over the “Phere are no tigers 
here, mon ami.” '* But,” I expostulated, 
“there was one shot there the other day.” 
& Purfaitement, but that was the last !” 

It isa curious little colony at Cape St. 
James, a dozen Englishmen for the service 
of the English cable, three or four French- 
men for the French cable, half a dozen 
pilots, and a hotel sanitarium where nobody 
comes. The electricans get their supplies in 
a launch from Saigon every Sunday morn- 
ing and for the rest of the week their only 
communication with the great world is by 
the zig-zag line which trickles interminably 
out of the tiny siphon of Sir William 
‘Thompson's recorder. And this tells them 
little, for even news messages here come 
in code, The great French mail stoamors 
pass them twice a week and the few other 
steamers which ply to Saigon for rice 
pick up' a pilot. ‘The Company keep | 
them well supplied with newspapers and 
they have au excellent billiard table, but 
their life is not a happy one. On Sundays, | 
when the fresh supplies are in, they feast. 
On Monday they feast again, for all meat | 
must be cooked at once. On Tuesday, cold 
meat, On Wednesday, hash. On Thurs- 
day, back to tinned meats, and by Friday | 
there is probably neither bread nor ice at 
the Cape. Then, too, itis a terrible climate 
and fever makes its ‘regular round among | 
them. Their pale faces, scarred with prickly , 
heat and other physical nuisances of a damp | 
tropical climate, are a painful reminder 
that our convenient telegrams, like every- 
thing else that we enjoy, mean sacrifices 
on somebody's part. But they are trans- 
ferred sooner or later and their very lone- | 
liness makes them extremely hospitable, 

‘To return, however, to the tigers. The 
chance of ‘one, I found, was decidedly 
slim. The local Nimrod, Mr. Self, had 
spent nearly all his spare time for two | 
years in trying to get one, had built in- | 
numerable | ‘‘miradors” and sacrificed 
dozens of buffaloes, dogs, goats and pigs. | 
And two months ago he had had his frat | 
and only success, shooting a splendid beast. | 
Except the one killed by accident twelve 
years before, no other tiger had ever been 
shot here by aEuropean. I had come to 
try, however, and next morning an Annam- 
ite hunter who had been sent out by Mr. | 
Langdon, the Superintendent of the Station, 
to look for tracks, returned and reported 
that he had built a “mirador” and we | 
were to make our first attempt that 
evening. Whether there was any like- | 
hood of a tiger or not, he declined to say, 
and conversation with him was a difficult 
privilege, first, because he only spoke a few 
words of English and a few words of 
French, and second, because he was stone 
deaf. ‘Then he went away to sleep, I look- 
































ed over my rifle and tried to do the same, * 


and at half-past five that afternoon we 
started, Mitt (that was his name or nick- 
name) walking and running ahead and I 
following him on a pony. 

For a time we followed a road through 
the woods and then struck off into the bush. 
An hour later Mitt laid down his rifle and 
motioned me to dismount. A coolie wait- 
ing for us jumped into the saddle and 
galloped off. We were on a small rising 
ground, dotted with bushes in the middle 
of a rough tangle of forest and brush- 
wood. I looked everywhere for tho 
“‘mirador” and not finding it, I yelled an 
enquiry into Mitt’s ear. He pointed to a 
tree fifty yards away and I saw how mar- 
vellously he had concealed it. He had 
chosen two slim trees growing four feet 
apart, behind these he had planted two 
bamboos at the other corners of the square, 
aud then he had led two or three thickly 
leaved creepers from the ground and 
wound them in and around and over a 
little platform and roof, till he had made a 
perfect nest of live foliage. ‘The floor was 
about twenty feet from the ground and it 
looked perilously fragile to hold two men, 
But it was a masterpiece of hunting oraft. 
In response to » peculiar ery from Mitt 
two natives appeared with a little black 
pig slung on a pole, yelling lustily. ‘The 
“tmirador” (or ‘mechan ” as I believe it is 
calléd in India) overlooked a slight de- 
pression in which an oblong pond had been 
constructed for the buffaloes to wallow in, 
as these ugly brutes cannot work unless 
they are allowed to soak themselves in 
water two or three times aday. By the 
side of this Master Piggy was securely 
fastened, neck and hi between two 
stakes, to his infinite dis ‘Then the 
two natives took themselves off with their 
pole, Mitt gave me a “leg up” into the 


























| mirador,” which shook and swayed as we 





climbed gingerly in, aud we arranged our- 
selves for our long watch, A soft cap 
instead of the big sun-helmet, the bottle of 
cold tea and the flask put handy, half a 
duzen cartridges laid out, the nite loaded 
and cocked. ‘The rest is silence.” 

To get an idea of what it ia to watch 
like this, lay a dozen billiard cues side by 
side on the floor, an inch apart, squat cross- 
legged upon them with a crowbar in your 
lap, and sit 80, without moving, for eleven 
hours, with your eyes glued to a mouse- 
hole. ' The position is torture, the time is 
interminable, the strain is intense, the 
mosquitoes are devilish, and at last, when 
you have quite made up your mind that 
there is no tiger within ten miles, you 
bogin to feel li You look at your 
watch and determine you will not touch it 
again for an hour, Then you try to recall 
everything you have recently forgotten. 
You repeat ‘to yourself along poom, At 
last after several such expedients you are 
sure some two hours have elapsed. You 
look at your watch. Fifteen minutea! We 
loaded our rifles at half- ‘Till half- 

ast ten we sat side by side like two stone 
Baddhas. ‘Then five wid pig came trotting 
down to the water to drink, which was an 
intensely welcome break in the monotony. 
At half past eleven Mitt made signs to me 
to go to sleep for a while and he would 
watch. At half-past twelve ho woke me 
and immediately fell back in his turn, fast 
asleep. ‘The rest, and the consciousness 
that [had no longer the sharp eyes of my 
companion to rely upon, made me doubly 
attentive, and T watched every twig. It 
had been moonlight, but the moon was now 
hidden behind clouds. On the horizon be- 
fore me broad flash's of summer lightning 
were playing. There was a chorus of frogsin 
the distance, night-birds were calling to one 
another, the great lizards were making 
extraordinary and grotesque noises, and it 
was so dark that I could no longer discern 
the black patch of the pig’s body on the 
ground twenty yards away. Not a single 
glimmer was reflected on the diamond 
sights Messrs. Bland had given me, and I 
could scarcely see the chalked rib of my 
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barrels. But I stared all round into the 
darkness till my eyes stuck out of my head. 

Suddenly, in perfect silence and with- 
out the slightest warning, a big black 
object flashed by the far side of the little 

ol. It was like the swoop past of an owl 
in the starlight, like the shadow of a pass- 
ing bird, utterly noiseless and instantaneous. 
Every nerve in my body was a-thrill, 
every muscle stiff with excitement. Slow- 
ly I put out my left hand and grasped my 
sleeping companion hard by theleg. If he 
made the slightest noise we were lost. 
Like a trained hunter he woke and lifted 
himself into a sitting position without a 
sound, Rifle to shoulder we peered through 
our peep holes. A moment later a blood- 
curdling scream broke the stillness, fol- 
lowed by yell after yell of utter terror. It 
was the wretched pig who had woke to 
find himself in the clutches of the tiger, 
and the effect on nerves strained in sil- 
ence to their utmost tension was elec- 
trical. I shall never forget that moment. 
The tiger was there before me, he had 
the pig in his grasp, in another second 
he would probably be gone. And I could 
see nothing, absolutely nothing. It was 
pitch dark'in the depression where he was 
standing, and I might as well have fired 
with my eyes shut. Stare as I would, I 
could not distinguish the least thing’ at 
which to aim. And all the time the pig 
was yelling loud enough to wake the dead. 
Suddenly J saw the same black shadow pass 
up the little incline for a dozen yards, ‘The 
Pig's sereams dropped into along howl. My 
heart sank, Had the tiger gone? No, for 
an instant afterwards the shadow shot down 
theslopeagainand the yells broke out afresh. 
‘The situation was agonising. T could har 
ly resist the temptation to fire both barrels 
‘at random into the darkness. Do I see 
something Yes the black mass of the pig, 
spinning head over heels on his ropes like 
a butterfly on apin, And just above hin 
a very palo faint curved line of white, It 
ia the white horseshoe of the tiger's chest 
and the inside of his forelegs, as he has 
turned for a moment in my direction, Now 
or never, A last glance down the almost 
indistinguishable barrels and T press the 
trigger, The blinding flash leaps out, the 
answering roar scares even the territied pig 
into silence, and a blue veil of smoke, hid- 
ing everything, hangs before us.’ Mitt 
turned toward me with interrogati 
reproach in his eyes, and shook 
doubtfully. 

For two minutes we sat and listened, 
Then along, hard-drawn breath, oxpelled 
in a painful heavy sigh, came out of the 
bushes on our right. "I never heard a 
sweeter sound in my life. It meant that 
the tiger was hit so badly that he could not 
get away at once, and evidently hit some- 
where about the lungs, Every two minutes 
for half an hour this sobbing sign was 
audible, ‘Then it ceased, but no matter. 
Tf he was hurt as badly as that we should 
get him for certain, So I lighted my pipe 
and tried to wait patiently for daylight. 
It_was so long in coming that I began to 
think the sun hed overslept himself, but at 
last at five o'clock we climbed down, and 
stretched our cramped limbs; the coolie 
arrived at almost the same minute with 
the pony, the two natives returned with 
their pole, and we started out to recon- 
noitre. First, as to the pig. Instead of 
being half eaten, as we supposed, he was 
all right except for five long scratches 
down one side, where the tiger had evident- 
ly put out his paw and felt of him with a 
natural curiosity as to what he was doing 
there, Just behind him were two deep 
foot prints, That was all. No blood, no 
tracks, and we looked cautiously round 
without seeing a sign, Fifty yards away 
there was a stretch of grass three feet 
high, where he was very likely to be 
hidden, But I knew from books that to 
walk up a wounded tiger, practically 
single-handed, for I could not tell how 
far the Annamite could be depended upon 









































at a critical moment, would be for an 
inexperienced man an act of unpardona- 
Ble folly. So recollecting that two or three 
men from the telegraph station had spent 
the night a mile away, I sent the coolie to 


fetch them. He returned, saying they had | 


gone home. This was annoying, fur the 
sun was already hot, and to send back for 
help meant a delay of several hours. 
‘Where could the tiger be, any way? Mitt 
and I walked over to the edge of the grass 
and looked carefully along it for tracks. 
‘That moment came very near being the 
last for one of us, While we were peering 
about, the tiger suddenly sat up in the 
grass not ten feet from us and with a 
tremendous roar, sprang clean out into the 
open. He was so near that it was out of 
the question to shoot. If I had flung my 
rifle forward it would have fallen on him, 
I could see his white teeth distinctly and 
the red gap of his throat. I remember 
even at that moment wondering how he 





could possible open his mouth so wide. | 


Mitt and I were perhaps ten yards apart 
and the tiger leaped out midway between 
us. Instinctively the Aunamite made a wild 
rush away on his side and Ion mine. The 
iger hiad evidently walked just far enough 
into the grass to be bidden and had then 
lain down. His presence there took us so 
completely by surprise that we were help- 
less, I niay as well confess that my state 
of mind at that moment was one of dread- 
falfunk. If the tiger had been slightly 
less wounded than he was, it is perfectly 
certain that in another instant he would 
have killed one or the other of us. We 
had not the remotest chance of escaping 
him by running away. But his first spring 
was evidently all he could manage, for he 
turned immediately and sneaked back into 
the cover. Mitt fired into the moving 
grass after him, in spite of my shouted 
protests, tearing a piece of skin off his flank 
as we afterwards discovered. We took five 
minutes to recover from our scare, and 
then, as the benst was practically helpless, 
we followed him through the grass. After 
ahundred yards his growls brought us up 
short again. T sent Mitt up a tree and he 
reported the sight of his head. So I 
beckoned him down, climbed up myself 
pulled up the rifle after me, and there I 
could distinetly eee the tiger about sevent 

rds away, sitting on his haunches with 
his back towards me. I aimed at his 
spine behind his shoulders and when 
the bullet struck he simply got up and 
turned ‘half round, giving me « splendid 
chance. My second bullet struck him 
in exactly the right place and he made 
agrab with his mouth where it entered, 
then spun round three or four times like 
a terrier chasing his tail and fell in a heap. 
At this moment the three other men, who 
had not gone home afterall, arrived on their 
onies, so we walked carefully up tohim in 
ine. “There he lay, or rather she, for it was 
a fine tigress, a little under eight feet long, 
and very beautifully marked. "As we stood 
round her, and flasks were produced andcon- 
gratulations on my wonderful luck came 
thick and fast, drunk in milk punch made 
from fresh cocoanuts gathered on the spot, it 
was among the happiest moments of my 
life. If that seems exaggerated, enquire 
of any other sportsman how he felt when 
he stood over the first ‘Mr, Stripes ” that 
fell to his own rifle. 

Six coolies carried her on crossed pol 
the natives came out and ‘chin-chinne 
her, for the tiger is ‘“joss” to them, the 
foreigners rode out to meet us aud wo were 
‘@ triumphal procession by the time we 
reached the Cape. My first shot, we found on 
skinning her, had smashed her right 

houlder, turned in to her lungs and 
broken up there, making a fearful internal 
wound, exactly as an Express bullet. is 
supposed to do. The wonder was that 
she should have lived so long. Her skin 
is on its way to Rowland Ward's, her claws 
are at a Chinese goldsmith’s, her body 
was eaten by the Annamites, and I have 













































a reward of a hundred francs from the 

French Government for killing an animat 

nuisible, Aud I shall keep my promise, 
Henry Norway. 





DESULTORY NOTES ON WESTERN 
CUSTOMS. 
ans 
[Translated specially for the North-China 
Daily News.} 

(Continned.) 

‘Telegraphic fire alarms aro ready in every 
street und alley way. A passer-by who 
may see a fire spring up can at once set 
them in motion ; it is not necessary to wait 
till the peuple of the locality affected come 
themselves. and report. Further it is 
obligatory to knock at the doors and beat 
on the gates of the neighbours right and 
left, and tell them to come out and escape, 

Fire insurance companies not only insure 
buildings and goods, but make a special 
point of insuring rents, A term of threo 
for of five years is agreed upon, and if be- 
fore the lapse of that period the plac is 
distroyed by fire, the rental which the 
owner could not legally recover is mado 
up to him by the insurance ofies, Hence 
when an alarm of fire is raised all that need 
be done is to open the door and escape, no 

yard need be paid to anything else. 
Photographs ‘of the sovereign ond his 
consort may be copied by the people, nor 
is this considered disrespectful. They are 
frequently hung on the walls of shops as an 
ornament, and are allowed to be exposed 
for sale in the principal strec 

‘A teacher does not use the stick to his 

wupil nor dues a master abuse his servant, 
Tithe intereourse of associates especially 
blows, insults, abuse and vituperation are 
unknown, If a word which was felt to bo 
alittle wanting in respect escaped anyone 
the rest would separate themselves from 
him and avoid him, locking on him as a 
boor and unworthy of their company. 

In the public building for the deposit of 
books [? the British Museum] there is no 
volume which is not forthcoming. Each 
author with a work to publ first 
send in a copy, disobedience being punished 
by statute, ‘This place of book deposit an 
‘one may visit to examine a book, thougl 
he_is not allowed to remove it, permiasion 
being merely given to bring with him pen 
and ink and take copy of any extracts, 
Not the slightest charge is wade. 

Children without distinetion of sex muat 
by law go to school. For families without 
means there are free schools, where no 
charge is made. If after the age of eight 
years they are not sent to school a fine ia 
imposed by statute. 

The languages of the various countries of 
the Great West are not identical ; only 
the names by which children call’ their 
father and mother, “papa” and mamma,” 
are the anme everywhere ; indeed are for 
some inscrutable reason, precisely similar 
to those of the Middle Kingdom. 

As regards a girl’s marriage, previous to 
the ayevof 22 fer parenta can control it; 
that age passed she does not wait for h 
parents’ commands not does she need 
Services of a go-between ; the two parties 
come to a verbal agreement and the match 
can then take place. 

When sons and daughters are grown up, 
the parents need no longer look after them, 
but may let them be altogether their own 
masters, Children then regard their par- 
ents as strangers and merely show them 
courtesy when they sce them. The most 
respectful form of this courtesy consi 
applying the lips to the lower part of the 
chin and making a sound. 

‘Women for the most part arrange their 
own nuptials. Every woman engaged must 
wear upon the finger a plain gold finger ring, 
asa distinguishing mark. Rings engraved 
or inlaid with pearls or jewels may be worn 
according to fancy, being of no conse 
quenee. 
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Women may travel by boat or conveyance 
unattended, going to ge ut distances, with- 
out the least surprise being felt. 

‘Men from twenty years onwards let the 
moustache and beard gradually grow, it 
being the rule not to shave, but allow the 
hair ‘to grow long. After the age of fifty 
or sixty they shave off the hair from the 
upper lip, remarking that their life's 
strength is approaching decay, and they 
may now cease to grow the moustache 
which is the outward sign of vigour. 

‘Paper rags can be resuscitated into paper, 
and cotton rags or refuse cotton will make 
paper too; broken glass can go into the 
furnace and be moulded anew while scraps 
of foreign iron can be melted down aud 
take a fresh gloss, 

‘As regards works of art they are very 

ticular and require, whether in a draw- 
ing of things or of men, the greatest 
minuteness of workmanship. Prices are 
high, a single picture running perhaps to 
ten thousand crowns. In practising this 
art men and women aro on the same foot- 
ing, but women are cleverer than men, 
hence the improper pictures handed down 
are very fine, These subjects have been 
recently interdicted, and are kept some- 
what in the background. But a single 
figure of a man or woman though bare 
and without garments is not yet dis- 
allowed on the score of the aid it 
affords to a critical study. I have 
seen in the museums here and there sta- 
tues of men in stone or brass, naked figures 
reclining or standing, yet women will go 
Pencil in pocket to copy them, and brush 
in hand will keenly examine them without 
in any way exciting surprise. I have also 
heard that a drawing master about to 
model a woman will seek some slim-waisted 
neat-figured girl and order her to take off 
her clothes and lie prone, when he faces 
her and plics his brush in order that no 
detail may be inexact. The picture finished 
she will go away rewarded with some 
money, yet not more than a few dollars or 


80, 
Micit intercourse between men and wo- 
men there is no law to prohibit, whence 
it comes that children born out of wedlock 
are very numerous, and there are special 
houses ‘established for rearing them, like 
the orphanages of the Middle Kingdom, in 
which they are cared for and taught until 
they are 14 years of age, and can maintain 
themselves either by starting in business or 
as labourers, Before attaining the aye of 
14 the father of the illegitimate child must 
contribute so much a year, which sum vari 
according to his apparent means. Should 
he refuse, the erring mother appeals to the 
istrates and prosecutes him. 

‘heir school system is most excellent. 
‘There are boys’ schools, girls’ schools, high 
schools and infants’ schools. ‘The style of 
the clothes and cap worn differs for different 
schools, just as the uniforms of soldiers or 
militiamen differ. 
companies and bands and may be known at 
a glance, 

‘Women sometimes pierce the lobe of the 
ear, sometimes not, according to their in- 
dividual taste. Hence some wear earrings, 
others not. As for bracelets it is the rule 
still to wear them ; but the left and right 
farm has each its own pattern, it not being 
necessary that they should form a pair. 

‘Men carry umbrellas solely to keep off 
rain, not to keep off the sun, but women 
uso them both in fine and rainy weather. 
For men to brandish fans is exceedingly 
rare, but women as soon as they are 
confronted by the summer heat wave 
them about to create a draught both 
when walking and when sitting. But the 
kind used is the folded fan only and that 
of the largest size. Silk fans and fans of 
plantain leaf or feathers are not used. 

Floors must have rugs ; tables, covers ; 
staircases must be fitted with carpets, din- 
ing tables with table cloths. On the fourth 
or fifth storey, however, where the maid 
servants live, rugs need not be spread ; and 




































at the back of the house the smaller stair- 
case is not provided with carpets. Where 
these rules are not observed the house is 
looked down upon by all as most poverty- 
stricken and humble. 

Outside the front door is a handle which 
sets in motion a tinkling bell suspended 
inside as a means of summoning people to 
open the door. Each room must likewise 
have its own apparatus to be made use of 
in calling people ; in the place where the 
bells move the numbers of the different 
rooms can be distinguished, so that no mis- 
take is made. An electric apparatus is also 
used, a still more excellent contrivance. 

Post offices are very large and are the 
property of the government. You first 
purchase a ticket,—in the Middle Kingdom 
these are known as ‘devil heads,”—then 
stick it on the face of the letter which you 
drop into a tube. It will go at once and 
‘without dangor of loss to {ts destination, 
whether to some place at a distance or in 
the neighbourhood, to the town in which it 
is posted. The tube stands in the streets, 
and every day men come several times to 
collest its cuntents, Receivers of letters 

lo not have to pay postage. The system 
is cheap as compared with that in the 
Middle Kingdom. 

In the front door is a horizontal slit 
guabling people to inser lettersand papers 
inside the door is a tube to receive the 
As they are inserted a pull is given to the 
bell o two or three raps made on the door, 
to let those inside know that they should 
open it and get their letters. 

Men or. women employed ag labourers 
when coming to their daily work of restin; 
for their meals are tied down to a fixe 
time. This time they may not exceed by 
five minutes under penalty of dismissal. 

When summoning servants there is no 
need to call out to thom, for everywhere 
are placed bell pulls or au electric wire is 
used. A button is arranged on the party 
wall ‘and when this is pressed the servant 
will answer to the sound and come, yet will 
uot venture to walk straight in, but will 
first knock gently on the door twice, and 
on hearing a response will then enter. 

All goods removed, no matter how far or 
how near, are placed on carts; lighter 
articles, and those more easily moved, on 
the head, even women doing this. They 
are never carried across the shoulder, and 
80 a porter’s pole or bearer's bar I have not 
set eyes 01 

‘The middle and lower classes do not as 
a rule engage maidservants, but a wealthy 
family will certainly have both maidservants 
and wet nurses. ‘The wet nurses wear a 
inctive style of head dress by which 
they may be known at once. 

Those who have no servants will, both 
men and women, go to an eating house to 
take their morning and evening meals, 
bringing their sons aud leading their daugh- 
ters there on the score that it is cheaper 
































‘The scholars form into | so. 


Wealthy families, as every summer comes 
round, invariably fix on some spot where 
they ‘may escape the heat. Yet. the 
weather there really is never oppressively 
hot and this is merely an acquired custom, 
they holding that a family which did not 
avoid the heat would not be looked on as 
respectable, and so as the season approaches 
everyone goes for a time to live in the 
country or at the seaports or at some cele- 
brated spot. In the cool of autumn they 
return. 

Newspapers are retailed in the streets 
and alleys at small booths, or are carried 
in the hand and cried for sale along the 
streets. At hotels and eating houses, and 
at enffee rooms a special room for looking 
at the uewspapers is set apart. ‘They are 
laid out there in a heap and people may sit 
and read them. 

Objects of insurance are numerous, even 
articles of household use can be insured. 
For instance for so many striking clocks 

















you pay yeatly according to the rate of 
premium so much, and every week a man 








will come to the door with a key and will 
wind them up for you, or if they are broken 
or injured will repair them from time to 
time. Window glass in your walls can be 
paid for at so much a year, and every week 
aman will come and clean it, or if it is 
broken will replace it. Carpets will be 
taken away by him, cleansed of all dirt and 
dust, and put away ina dry place. Moth 
holes will be filled up according to the 
pattern, and when midsummer is past, he 
will bring the carpet back to your door, 
spread it and nail it down for you. The 
principle applies to every article, for every- 
thing can be similarly dealt with, 

‘The capital invested in vegetable gardens 
will be as much as a few myriads. The 
more expensive kinds are sown in beds over 
which is placed a glass cover and under 
which a flue has been made for a coal 
stove. This causes them to sprout and grow 
quickly so that the shvots and leaves are 
fresh and crisp beyond all comparison, 

For manure they particularly use ordure 
made up into a fine powder, This is 
wrapped in paper parcels, and a hole 
having been made under the roots of the 
plant the parcel is placed in it, enabling 
the roots to absorb nourishment without: 
Bio Learee of the plant being daubed with 

th. 

Jesus was nailed to death upon a cross ; 
therefore those of his religion worship the 
cross as exceedingly holy. The tortured 
bedy of Jesus nailed to death is hung upon 
it, not asin the Middle Kingdom where 
the followers of that religion merely worship 
8 cross, 

For a woman to grow a moustache is rare 
in the Middle Kingdom, but in every 
country of the great West it is constantly 
seen and is not considered strange. Nay, 
they have a jest to the effect that Providence 
gave them the hair to embellish their 
ugliness. 

‘When women go to Court they regard » 
bare skin as a mark of respect, and on 
ordinary occasions when they meet their 
parents they must apply their mouths to 
the right and left lips of the elder with 
a smacking sound,—which is exceedingly 
strange. 

Women consider large breasts and a small 
waist as desirable ; but while the waist can 
be compressed so as to be made small, the 
breasts cannot benaturally enlarged. Agreat 
number, then, have a contrivance of wicker 
ware made which is concealed under the 
bodice on either side of the chest ; and 
this they consider an adornment, 

Women who are shortsighted will mount 
spectacles in public; even young girls in 
their teens will do the same, and so walk 
along the streets, and it is not regarded as 
strange. 

If a man does not smoke or drink ho is 
universally respected and it is considered 
meritorious, As regards women, most of 
them drink, but exceedingly fow smoke, 

Maidservants and young lads are very 
useful in service. Their wages and food 
only cost some two or three dollars a 
month, while they are both very sharp and 
most trustworthy. ‘There is nothing thi 
they can’t be set to do, and so everyone is 
Aatighted to employ them, 

‘The monthly wages of door porters, foot- 
men or valets are some thirty or forty dol- 
lars, food being sometimes supplied and 
sometimes not, and uniforms provided,— 
but there is no fixed rule. 

‘Their womenkind can all write and read, 
even the wives of serving men ; the reason 
being that every one goes to schoo! in early 
youth. Some can read but not write, 
though these are not many. 

Persons in extreme poverty and unable 
to make a living sometimes put an end to 
themselves, but their methods of suicide 
are most startling to hear of. Sometimes 
they will ascend a platform several thou- 
sand feet in height and throw themselves 
offand so seck a speedy death ; or they 
will lie down upon the railway track, sub- 
mitting to be killed under the wheels to 
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have their bodies crushed and their boues 
splintered, a most pitiable thing. 


too are numerous, sometimes 


‘The larger kind of shops form buildings 
of several storeys, and there is nothing 
that is not kept in stock,—on the same 

inciple as the Peking goods’ warehouses 


carrying something and pestering people | princi 


with it, as for instance matches. Or they 
will drum upon a musical instrument or 
sing a stave asking contributions from door 
todoor. Small boys by the side of carriages 
will leap on all fours like a tiger. Others 
point to their mouths and so ask for food, 
these all belonging to the afflicted classes. 
But every one wust cover up his person, 
80 as not to exhibit his nakedness. 

Manufactories and street shops print an 
advertisement much like our price lists, 
ith pictures and letterpress of a most 
elaborate description. This is sometimes 
bound up in the form of a book or a pam- 
phlet and distributed to passers-by in order 
to attract custom. 

Pawnshops are controlled by the magis- 
trates but kept by the people. Thirteen 
months is the ind and interest is one half 
per cent. When the article is being offered 
for pawn the receipt for its original pur- 
chase money must be produced, or else a 
receipt for rent exhibited, or the landlord 
called in as a surety ; otherwise the article 
would not be taken. The pawn ticket is 
deposited at a particular place where, at a 
trifling charge, a receipt is given ; when 
redeeming the article this receipt is used 
to recover the ticket, and with the ticket 
tho article is redeemed ; the whole re- 
sembling a form of insurance. 

Hotels are very large, and are luxurious 
to the limits of desire, so that they ight 
be thought to be some prince's abode. The 
charge for rooms and food will amount per 
diem for each person to three or four dollars, 
eight dollars, ten dollars or more. The 
dining hall is most beautifully decorated, 
and persons not staying at the hotel may 
go there to dinner. Men and women are 
seated together indiscriminately, just as on 
board a steamer, 

Eating houses are numerous, some pro- 
viding accommodation for visitors, others 
not. All utensils laid out, and all articles 
of food provided, are in excellent order, 
and handy for use. 

Ata tea house each guest may merely 
order wine, or water, or coffee, or milk, 
and so on, according to his fancy. There 
are also saloons served by girls, open in the 
evening. At these the visitors are parti- 
cularly numerous. 

At public houses, eating houses, hotels 
and on steamers there is always at each meal 
& bill of fare setting forth the various 
delicacies, prepared, ‘as soup, or confec- 
tionery, for the guests to look at. They 
may if ‘they like choose by this what they 
will eat. The bill of fare is elaborately 
got up, and is either in the form of a slip 
inserted into a holder, or of a folded paper, 
or merely of a card Iaid on the table for 
the guests to pass round. 

The great majority of shops employ 
women to serve at the counter ; even 



























Y, 
offence ; indeed I have heard that the idea 
is to attract custom. 

In places where business is vei 
there are no empty walls on which trade 
announcements could be posted, and 
accordingly hexagonal or circular kiosks of 
some height are set up right and left by 
the side of the main streets close to one 
another, supported on iron pillars and 
having glass let into the sides. The glass 
is pasted over with advertisements in such 
fashion as to be conveniently visible in the 
day time, at night a lamp is lit inside, 
the various items are rendered still more 
legible. But the cost of advertising in 
this way is considerable. 

Shop doors are altogether destitute of 
hanging signboards, but have the shop 
name and description of goods written 
either on the glass windows or in the join- 
ing of the eaves or on the apace under the 


brisk 





in the south of the Middle Kingdom. But 
then the capital invested is many millions, 
and there are upwards of a thousand shop- 
men—which is hardly the case with us. 
Prices are marked at a figure which is not 
changed. The daily takings amount to 
several myriad crowns. 

Should the sovereign have purchased an; 
of the articles sold at a shop, that shop will 
display, over the door or on the roof the 
image of two animals, a lion and a horse, 
or will exhibit the flag and arms of the 
State, as a proof of the special honour done 
them. 

‘The various shopkeepers in the business 
quarter leave no one on guard at night, 
Dut lock the doors and go home to sleep, 
returning in the morning with a key to 
open their shops and resume business. So 
very close is the patrol kept by the police, 
that there is no fear of robbery. 

‘The silver coins of the Great West are 
current in the Middle Kingdom, where 
they are known as foreign money, or, 
because they have an eagle inpressed typon 
them, as eagle foreigns.” Of late they 
have’ been erroneously styled ‘ English 
foreigns,” and, one error begetting another, 
it was believed they were coined in England, 
thereby showing great iguorance of tlie fact 
that each state has its own coinage which is 
not of this pattern. This kind is really 
coined in Mexico, and Mexico is far away 
in the North American continent, adjacent 
to the United States. Those who can read 
foreign letters declare that the face of the 
‘bears the inscription Mexico. 
exchanging gold coins for silver, and 
silver fur copper, or conversely, silver for 
gold, and copper for silver, the rate of 
exchange is always the same. There is 
nothing resembling our ‘morning’ and 
evening’ quotations, nor are there any 
special copper cash banks,—the change can 
be effected at any shop. 

‘The English have one gold coin known as 
a pang [pound], which exchanges for 20 
silver coins known as hsien-liny [shilling]. 
‘These lust are called in the Middle King- 
dom “full quarters.” One hsien-ling ex 
change for 12 copper coins named piensse 
[pence], the piensse [penny] being worth 24 
cash of the Middle Kingdom. There is 
also tert equal to 12 cash, aud a 




















Tucating (farthing] equivalent to 6. 

The French have a gold coin which ex- 
changes for 20 of the 
known as fi-laig [francs]. If exchanged 
for English hsien-ling it will fetch only 16, 
the reason being that their gold coin, is 
comparatively light. 


‘rench silver cvins 


the greatest inconvenience. In English 
ions English money is used, in the 
rench possessions, French. 
Switzerland also use the French coins, while 
America uses the English. They emphatical- 
ly decline to give way to one another. But 
they all consider the ‘quarter’ [shilling or 
franc] as the most convenient coin, and in 
purchasing any article when asking the price 











Italy and | On the upj 


it will always be computed for you in these | 


“quarters.” 
employed, either one dollar or two dollar 
notes, the paper not being more than an 
inch square. For five dollars or ten dollars 
gold coins can be used. 

Copper coins resemble foreign coins in 
their pattern; the largest are worth 20 
Middle Kingdom cash, the medium 10 cash, 
and the smallest 5 cash. 

Vehicles drawn by horses are not all of 
the same fashion. Excluding those seen 
in the Middle Kingdom, there are carriages 
drawn by three horses, others with a horse 
on either side the shafts, others which only 
travel on iron rails, with very low wheels. 
‘These last use two horses. and can carry as 
many as 30 or 40 persons, either in two 





rows facing one another, or divided among 


several rows facing forwards, or with an 


Otherwise foreign notes are | 


upper and a lower stage both provided 
with seats. ‘The track has two lines, one 
for going, the other for returning, ruuning 
clear of one another. But there are small 
streets in which there is only room for @ 
single line ; in these, however, there are 
sidings to enable them to pass, ‘There is 
further a two-horee vehicle capable of seat 
ing a dozen persons or so. On the roof of 
this conveyance is placed the luggage, 
boxesand hampers and other heavy articles, 
a total weight of ten or a dozen piculs. 
Though these conveyances do not travel on 
rails they nevertheless go at a great pace 
Because the surface of the streets is smooth 
and level and they are thus enabled to 
carry such heavy weights. 

The horse carriages are drawn up in 
line at street crossings in some broad open 
space, awaiting a call from anyone. When 
calling them, you merely blow on a whistle, 
and they hear the sound and come to you" 
But a distinction is made between a one- 
horse and a two-horse vehicle : for the two- 
horse vehicle you must whistle twice, for 
the one-horse once. 

Horse carriages must carry one or two 
bap of fodder, in which the horse can be 
fed at any place or time, When feeding 
him all that has to be done is to fit the 
string of the bags on to the horse's lead, 
the mouth of the bag being applied 
the mouth of the horse permitting h 
munch. The contrivance is an exceedingly 
good one. 

Otticials and wealthy private individuals 
will have their own private carriages, the 
style of which is finer than thoso on hire. 
‘The drivers are seated side by side in pairs, 
their hats and clothes of one colour, which 
adds still more to their fresh and brilliant 


ay nce. 

in populous places such as the chief 
towns, the number of carriages, small and 
great, will come to ten or twenty thousand, 
Each bas its number which is registered, 
and by which it is distinguished, making it 
easy to keep count of them. 

‘he drivers must be acquainted with the 
roads and byways of the entire neighbour- 
hood, and be experts in the art of managing 
the reins before they can set up as such, 
Carriage fares are fixed by regulation, and 
may be posted up on the carriage, which 
does away with extortion or quarrelsome 
importunity. 

The style of their street cars is most 
wonderful. What do T mean street 
cars”? They are large vehicles which seat 
passengers taken up here and there. ‘The 
car is placed on four wheels and drawn by 
two horses, It travels in the centre of the 


















| street, on iron rails laid there. There are 


two tracks, one to the left for going, the 


‘The use of foreign coins is attended with | pier, tothe right for returning, and the 


horses without much exertion move the car 
along ata great speed. ‘The body of the car 
is divided into an upper and a lower storey, 
rr storey are two benches back to 

back, on the lower two benches face to face, 
Each storey can seat a score or so, The 
number is tixed according to the size of the 
car and no excess in the passengers carried 
is allowed. The fare is three cash a head, 
equivalent to 60 cash of the Middle King: 
dom, no matter how short or how long the 
journey. The car has to keep along the 
one main street, going and returning 
straight, but off the entrances to the side 
streets are arranged small covered platforms 
to enable half-way passengers to wait for 
the car and mount. The system is to first 
rocure from the platform-keeper a num- 
red ticket; when the car passes a 
whistle is sounded and it stops for a mo- 
ment; the driver asks the number of 
passengers, and these mount in their order, 
thus avoiding altercation. Should the 
seats be few and the number of passen- 
gers large, they are told to mount one 
ata time; those left wait for a later 
car, uo one causing a disturbance. As 
they mount the car a bell strikes one for 





one man, ten for ten men, and under 
the bell is the pumeratoy, You pee and 
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hear that all is corréct and the number 
there recorded ‘cannot by any possibility be 
tampered with. Inside the car you may 
not smoke, since men and women sit there 
indiscriminately and the height of respect 
is thus shown to the women. The roof of 
the car is pasted over with advertisements 
vf differeut shops, It is said that this is 
some slight expense to the advertiser, for 
the object is to attract custom to him. ‘The 
car as seen from afar off appears like a 
house in motion. 

‘There are also low carriages owned by 
the large gardens. This kind has two 
Benches back and back, and is easy to 
amount or dismount. Each carriage holds 
eight persons, and a single horse can draw 
three of them together. Their breadth 
takes up not more than a few inches of the 
roadway, and they are very easy to work. 

Bullock carts, whether drawn by a team 
or by a single bullock are solely employed 
in carrying yoods and are numerous in the 
country ; donkey carts the same. Vehi- 
cles pulled or pushed by human labour 

Paiderout fashions, ‘They are general- 
ly used for transporting goods, as for in- 
tance those taken into market for the re- 
tailing of vegetables and fresh fruit. These 
carts being made flat can serve as table or 
counter, which is exceedingly convenient. 

Sampans (wherries) and small boats differ 
everywhere. They are built so as to re- 
quire oars, and not ascull. As for sails 
they use them too, 

‘When sleeping, clothes must be worn, of 
the full length of the body, with sleeves 
Dut no lappets. They are put on like a 
‘bag over the head, and are all of white 
cotton cloth, Hence when an inhabitant 
of the Middle Kingdom is met dressed in 

i white jacket, rude laughter 
| for they think he has come out of 
doors by inistake in his nightgown, 

When a nan of the Middle Kingdom is 
mot walking along the streets the crowds 
Jocks on him as # curiosity, and press 
round like a swarm of bees or ants to stare 
at him, Women and lads in particular 
point at and deride him, finding the fashion 
of his clothes strange and above all his long 
pendent qvewe. Further every one suspects 
‘a beardless youth to be a Chinese woman, a 
wrong which it is certainly not easy to set 
right. 

Their women do not wear fresh flowers in 
their hair ; and those they stick into their 
hats are all made of cotton cloth, in the 
natural colours and shapes. But they 
dearly love to sport with fresh flowers, 
which however they thrust into the lappet 
of their clothes in front of the bosom, on 
the plea that their fragrance can thus 
reach their nostrils. Young men do the 
same. set 

Not cloth flowers only are stuck into the 
hat, but every kind of fruit and berry and 
every sort of birds’ feathors, Among these 
last ‘the ostrich is most prized, a single 
feather being worth several dollars. “They 
are of three colours, white, black and red, 
but the red would appeat to have been 
dyed. Sometimes they wear the entire 
Vody of a bird struck upon the top of the 
hat, much in the same manner as the 
“plumed caps” of the ancients. 

even women wear leather boots which 
are slightly different from men’s. Narrow- 
ness and smallness are regarded as elegant, 
and the hinder part of the sole is at the 
sume time swall and slightly elevated. 
Within doors they also wear coloured shoes 
made of silk or satin, some of which are 
embroidered in gold thread and colours. 

Tn summer time though it may be broil- 
ing hot, no one wears gauze, or bares his 
body, or waves a fan. Women however 
use fans, but for that it is not necessary 
that it should be summer, if a day in winter 
be a little warmer than usual they brandish 
their fans. However dreadfully cold it 
may be in winter, they do not fear frost or 
snow, do not put on wadded clothes or 
dress in skins. Women however will wrap 
in furs, though you need not wait for winter 
































to see that; if a sudden chill sets in in 
summer time they will put on their furs 
then too. 

Wells invariably have windlasses to en- | 
able people to draw water without too! 
much exertion. Even in out-of-the-way | 
villages and in the country this is the case. 

‘Telegraph poles when set up over long 
distances are placed on either side of the 
railways in endless succession. In the 
towns and markets where population is | 
dense they will either place the poles on 
the roofs of the houses or bury the wires 
underground, just as it may happen. 

‘As regards the gas lamps arranged along 
the streets these in a busy place will be 
correspondingly closer. Thus in the very 
largest streets they are set out in four rows 
sod in the middle of the roadway will be a 
larger lamp with three lights on the one 
pole or with five. Seen from a distance 
they look like a cluster of stars, and their 
brilliance dazzles the eye. Those placed 
above the entrances to shops may carry on 
their poles the shop name and number ; 
similarly those in the middle of the streets 
may have an electric clock attached to let 
passers-by see the time. 

Water carts for sprinkling the roads are 
dragged along by horses ; or by the side of 
the road is placed a self-acting well. All 
that is done is to thrust the brass tubing of 
a leather pipe into it, and a man holding 
in his hand the leather tube squirts an 
sprinkles at his pleasure, the contrivance 
being easily worked. Every hundred feet 
or so he changes to another well, and so ou, 
continuously along his whole route. 

Electric clocks have no wheels inside, 
being merely a clock face with a long and 
short hand, and dependent entirely on the 
electric current to keep them in motion. 
The place whence the current comes takes 
the fixed time from a clock, and for the 
whole cirouit of whatever distance there is 
no variation. 

‘Tubes for transmitting sound are called 
te-li-fung (telephones) and are also connect- 
ed by an electric wire. They will act at a 
distance of 481 [16 miles oF thereabouts), 
‘Two persons wishing to avail themselves of 
thiscontrivance first gotogethertothe bureau 
and agree upon their respective numbers. 
When we wish to converse I telegraph to 
inform the bureau, which then telegraphs 
to the other party. He inclines his ear 
to the tube and hears at once the business 
about which Tam speaking to him into my 
tube. 

Sleeping couches are either of iron or of 
wood, and differ in size. ‘The feet of the 
couch are all provided with rollers, a great 
convenience when pushing or ‘moving 
them. There isa sleeping mattress a foot 
or two thick ; the pillows are one of them 
round, the other square, both made ex- 
ceedingly soft with flock.” Wadded cover- 
lets are not used, but instead merely a 
folded woollen blanket. Tables, chairs, 











DEATHS. 
On the 24th instant, Lovis, aged 12, the son 
af Dr. LS. Livni, from coneusron from « 
‘At No. 5, Amoy Road, Shanghai, on the 
Ist instant, Jous Fraxcts Suytue, aged 10 
mouths, 





PASSENGERS. 
Deranre. 
Per att. Tokio Muru, f 
. Wooy 
Miss J. G. 
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bell aud 3 children. 
Por ste. Cunton, for Hongkong—Mr. C. 
Badd, 

Per str, Yiksang, for Chefoo—Mrr, ‘Trlgo 






for Hongkong—M 
ig Mayer, 
Apetven, 
Maru, (rom Yokohama, &:, 
. Dr. RS, Millar, Mestre, 
EB H.C. R. Wainwright, F. 
E. Reilly, Mihara, A. Kezario, Akubotw, 
Sinclair, Ishida aud Akakabn, 

Yon,teze, {rom Wongkong—Mow 
i and Forsaith. 




















Ber ate, Kiwyyung, from Haukow—Mr. 
N.N. Shoolingin, 
Per ate. Yiksang, from ‘Taku viv Cl 








Rev, Hayes, wife and child, Mr, W. L. M 

Per ate. Promethens, from Hongkoug—M 
Fowler, 

Per ate, Ngawkin, from Hankow—Mr, E 
Fil 

Per ‘str. Paohud, from Havkow—Mesers, 
Machado and Mactin. 

Per atr. W. Coresde V 
—Mesere, Campbell and 

Per str. Kiangteen, from N ngpo—Masters 
and Mis Land, and Mr. Navara, 

Per ate. Kiungfoo, from Henkow—Right 

op Boor, 

. Sin Nanzing, from ‘Tiontein and 
Chefoo—Mr, Gregson, 

Por str, Hueshin, from Foochow—Mra. St, 
Clair, Dr. Smith, and 2 Chinese gentlemen, 








, from Kiukiang 


























wardrobes, etc., bave these rollers under 





their legs to lighten the effort of pushing 
or turning them about to clean them on all 
sides, But light articles easily moved are 
not provided with rollers. 

(To be continued.) 









(0 THE DEAF.—A Person cured of 
Deafness and nofses in the head of 
3 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 
send a description of it Free to any Person 
who applies to Nicuorsos, 21, Bedford 
Synare, London, W.C., England 
Sse 8 








Miscellancous Entelligence. 





BIRTHS. 
At No. 4, West Terrace, Hon; 


kong, on the 
24th July, the wife of Capt, W.-H. Jacsom, 
8. Taisang, of a son. 


At P. Anchorage, Foochow, on the 





‘27th July, the wife of J. Bstrs, of the LM. 
Customs, of a daughtef. 


Per str. Ichang, from Ningpo—Me. and 
Mrs. Hoare and oli 

Per str. Haan, from Tieutein—Mr, and 
Mrs, Robertson, Miss Moyer. 

Per atr. Taiwo, from Hankow — Messrs, 
Longden, A. Gillard aud Louail. 
ee 
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‘Adbertisements. 





SHANGHAI LAND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital. 
Capital Paid-up .. 





Tis. 1,000,000 
"600,000 





Board of Directors: 

J. G. Porpox, Esq., Chairman. 
H. R. Heans, Esq. 

E. J. Hoos, Esq, 
Joux Watrer, Esq. 
‘A. G. Woon, Esq. 


Bankers: 
Hoxcxona & Suanouar Banxrnc Corp. 





TCANS, made on Mortgage on Lands 
Buildings, &. Properties bought 
and sold, Hstates managed and all kinds 
of Land Agency and Commission business 
conducted. 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & Co., 
Agents. 


t£ 188 n 2. Shanghai, 24th July, 1889. 








NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Estasiisep 1845, 






234,606 


cost 
Of a £1,000 Policy on the 20-year Endow- 


ment Nomfurfeiting Linited Tontine Plan. 
Age 30. Yearly promium £59.1.4. 
Total premiums paid in 20 years, £1,181,6.8 


RESULTS 

AT END OF TERM, IF LIVING: 
1. A Cash Payment, estimated at... £1,570 

2, Or, A Fully Paid-up Policy pay- 
able at death, estimated at... £3,360 
3. Or, A Pension for life of about £126 
In case of death within the 
£1,000 will be paid to assureds’ be 
Premiums reduced to home rates for 
temporary or fixed residence in Europe or 
Americ 
Special terms for Children’s Endow- 


ments, 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & Co., 
Agents. 












Shanghai, 1st August, 1889. 


| LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 
| GLOBE INSURANCE Co. 








Capital Paid-up £245,600 
Premium Income. .£1,225,000 
Keserce Fund 1,500,000 
| Invested Funds 800,000 


| Total Assets 
FIRE OFFIC! 
QLICIES granted at curront rates 
to extent of £15,000 on any one tirst- 
class Building or its contents. 
‘LIFE UFFICE. 
Risks accepted at Repucen Rares. 
| Tables may be had on application to 
| TURNBULL, HOWIE & Co., 
Agents. 
6fe ca, 843 Shanghat, 19th Dec., 1882. 
n iy 2 : 





| SOUTH BRITISH FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW ZEALAND, 


TPH Underatgnal baying boon appointed 

‘Agents for the above Company here 

aud at Hankow, are prepared to accept 

Marine & Fire Risks at current rates. 
ARNHOLD, KARBERG & Co., 

| Agents. 

30ju-88 2 Shanghai, Ist July, 1887. 











COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PIECE GOODS.—the activity displayed the last two weeks has been followed by a lull, the busi 


‘much wore modest dimer 


















goods are worked off, t 
whioh importer 





aud the later ehipmen 
bulk of the goods ba 
with the Yellow Riv 
th recurrence of t 


1.53, Gree 
Fancy Bear 





Lik 





i, Blue Pi 


eos I por cont., 














No fresh business 





for 







A 
nquiry has been very limi 





Aectin 
Bombay 
mentioned 6. | 
Drills.—Lnglish.—A quiet demand continu 
Dragon $2.1, Dragon XX aud Lioness 
‘and Beaver ¥2.70. 

















Teans.—Lvglish—A 
‘of Sin-to Beaver, 
American. —These go off as soon as 
ings.— English. —Consi 









ney upward, 
America 
have been coming in rath 
Cotton Yarn.—figlish.—A f 
‘and ¥7A for Crown. Dow 
Bombay.—Tbe warke 

of both 1Gs, aud 20s., are neglected. Sa 














pqui 





1 tu concede, the recer 


13 ke 
ren Dragon ard Bell $1,544, Ke Ai 


in scarcely anything 
le # farth 


slightly better foe 
for Blve Man (wiliowed 








rable attention ia being 
a8 has been done, at ¥2.143/15$ for Two Swan, ¥2,324 for Sleigh, and T2.524 for Old Man Head, pricer, however, hav 





30/32s. have been taken to 
quiet and a moderate bu 





Tt was not to be expected that trausactions could keep up for long on the same acale, aud, uw 
‘ot likely to be very brisk ; at the same time enquiry cont 
wus generally Being in consideration of prompt clearance and payment, 


concen 





at the m 





. The 


hbourhood of 5 





1,000 










“E 
Blue Dragon Lamp AA £1.57; 

Red Pagoda £1.70 web, Green 
1.85. Auction rates ha’ 


quotatio: 
row EL. 





royorted privately, but at the public sales the lighter weight shows a 












jexrcely 1 
dat steady rates : 
ipal quotations, 





ig the pri 





tlio reporte: 





'y 8 
‘Three Fish at $1.20 and Red Man and Fish at £1,274, still prices keop steady at auction al 





nd £0.97 for Ked Wo 


\d fully 20,000 pieces have been booked thi 


S15}, Blue’ Stag 2.20, Horse 2 24 leww 1%, Wheelbarrow ¥2.25, Goat 72.34, 


The only transaction published is 7,500 pieces Bufiulo Head at 12.65, le 
The market still looks fairly firm. 


goad euguiry has prevailed, this being the best season for dyelug these goods, but the only eale mentiou Isa large lot 
iadly muildewed, at about previous rates. The 





rive, and we are again without stock. 
idl to these goods, but holders find 








jount to 889 bales. 








aro oxpected by the retura steamers. Tientsin, however 
most probably 
med, aud it 


jeoes, and cont 
Red Phaniz B1Av, Blue 
kept fairly steady, iu fact iu wwe oa 


Ret Horse 21.95, 


ing, the only sales we hear of being Lwo No. 600, 64-reed, at ¥1 72, and No. 700, 7: 


ices, however, are generally nuch below holders’ 





all lot at auction show. au advan 


SuANonar, Qui August, 1889, 

8 to he recorded to-day being ef 
e 

re talking of easior rates 











ues, but the deal 





clhwaug market is reported to be fairly acti 

whore the 
accounted for by tthe fresh troubles 
ult to estimate thé ond 













ta chiefly of the mediom grader, 
Cock and Owl F1.50, Green Stay 
4) ed Pheasant £1.58, Red Rlag ‘$1 GU w 
Dragon ant 9 Aen ¥1.78/72}, Ret Say F175 

y 














jenoy to decline, 
Dolphin 1,97}, Red Horie Head 





il, but’ not confirmed, At auction prices are 
Blue Crown, 
red, in fect the only 


in Gome cates have recov 








in week, prices raling 





1%, to arrive, showing an advance of 24 





it difficult to come to terms, and ouly a email 


an 





No further business has been reported, the market being quiet pending the receipt of advices (rom the North. Arrivale 
ly lately, which keeps the stock up. 
0, and business bas been done in Single 28/32s, to extent of 300 bales, at ¥734 for Bear 
amall extent at '¥74}, aud 3-fold 20s, at 376. 
esa ouly has been done. Bust 20+, are firm and tend upwards, but common, 


No. 16s., 265 bales—Gordon ¥57, Jubilee and David $373, Dun ¥57}, F. Petit (Fish) $574 and Gitur B58 
No, 20s., 624 bales,— Alfred ¥56.70/56.50. Gordon %583/38, Amjud Bagh ¥584, City of Bombay £58.90, James Greeves $59, David 
150}, Mundir $594, Kunsara and Connaught $60. 2 

Fancy Goods.—Ihore has been a better demand, especially for Italians, both plain and figured, which seem to have touched the hottom 
st last. Colton Lastings have also been in some request, but prices coutinee very low ; tales of about 600 pleces are reported at 32.05 for 
Juguler, assorted, aud $2.20 for Fancy Bear, Scarlet sud Gentien. Turkey Reds are very quiet and the business is still on a retail scale, 
on the basis of 1.714 for Fiske, man 3{-Ibs. ' Velvets are steady and a sale is mentioned this week of 900 pieces Monkey and Dog, 22-inch, 
at FO.11.4. Prints are in some request for special patterns, but old stocks are depressed. 

‘Woollens.— he improvement in Cani/ets noticed last week has been mai ied, the 
‘of tully a mace on the principal colours, while the commoner makes aleo look firmer. A private sale is reported of 100 pieoes Joss Man, 
assorted, at $9.30. Long Hlis bi sald irregularly, but there ie evideutly very little strength about the markst, 500 pieces V Scarie? 
rolling at a slight decline, The best Lastings show » dowaward tendency at auction, but the lower qualities are steady and 
600 pieces under Syere chop bave been taken at $620. Spanish Stripes are firmer, but clearances are still unsatisfactory, A sale of 
LET i mentioned at 20.50 foc Scarlet aud Gentian,  ‘Tuore ia» denuitory eoquity for Huseion C.oth, sod some bucinass i expected 4a 


result shortly. Medium Clots remains dull and ueglected, the smal] lots of suction selling at low rates, 














wourite Hankow chop showing a further advance 
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Metals and Miscellancous.—From Mr. Alex. Bis 
In the condition of the Import market aud the pr 
< Leap —In sympathy with home rater, prices hav. 
‘F4.10, aud 100 tons at T4 15 y 
‘Narzrop [rox.—Trade continues to diag along in the same unsatisfactory way aa for come woeks past, and the market ie without 
jew or encouraging feature, ‘The demand has been of retail »roportions, aud consumers aud dé la i 
cover their immediate wants, which are light, becwuse of the slow outlet for all kind 
round lots on record. 


cld’s Report : Since date of my last report, 27th ultimo, there has been no change 
fing quietude has efforded but little scope for the de ent of new featurer. 
ngthened Lere, aud foreign speculators have bougut up 950 tous LB, at 
























Bak Inox is in some demand at quotations. 

Otp Inox.—The market is without improvement. At auction 50 tons Glasgow Horse-shoes wore cleared at ¥1.46, cash, and 
privately 50 tona Cart Tyree, good sizes, have been placed at 1.673. 

Wree Naits.—Sines January some 2,000 casks have been contracted for at $2.80 to ¥2.90 per cask of L owt. 





TINPLATES AND SteeL —Nothing doing. 

Seine is firm, and wanted at quotations, 

Sraatrs Tux hat heen in better demand during the week, and exles of some importance have be 

Correk axp Yetow Mota SHraTING continues iu moderate jobbing demand at fairly steady p 
713.90 to 14.10 

Warre Meret axp Nscket.—Avai 

Suwprres.—Some 400 eases Tin Basi 
per caso of 25 gross, 

‘Marcuts.—No fresh business bas been reported, 
Liverpool are somewhat lower, 
ind ran only be placed at 
‘iNDow Gass. —Arrival 
Nuepurs.—With the exception « of | 
altogether so nothing worthy of record done 

Dyes axv Couns. 

Boros. 

















ble atocks are small, and prices somewhat firmer. 
reported contracted for at $25, aud 100 cases 








uff Boxes, 4 colors, at 1.45 to ¥1.55 















Lond. 





ge quantities at 1.60 to F195. Fancy is in little or no 










in contracts of 
heading, 





jor 





n contracted for at 50 





at quotations, Thick Euamelled, No. 2/4, have b 








lerably, aud aales can only be effected at a serious loss ou first cost, Japan wakes 






to * re making at F137}. 
in demand at 36 to 50 cands. for 14"/28” and 15°/30” ((vinges extra). “Altogether over 1,000 cates, ea. 200 
ttled during the last nine mouths. Of Pian Huck, aml sizes, 36 beon' sold at 









43 to 47 cands, ; No, 49 black, 43 to 46 cands. ; asrort- 
3 No. 65, black, 60 to 65 cands. ; assorted, 65 to 70 





46 to 50 canis, ; No. 53, black, 48 to 50 o: 
5 No. 105, bi rted, F1.20 to F1.30. 


Kerosene Oil.—Busivers during ¢/ has heen mostly confined to auction sales, which are: about 14,000 Deve 
F145 to ¥1.46, about 7,300 cases Russian at T1.33j to F139. The Paleaivo arrived with 99,800 cases Russian, 


ansorted, 













damaged, at 








Brack —A good businenn by 
he 24g per picul, Si 
Stock. 


ranging from 
el per picul. 















el chiefly of Fine to Choice Moyune 





ir inferiority in liquor, compared with Inet 


SUMMARY OF SETTLYMENTS SINCE LAST MAIL. 








Pingouey.. 3,294 hall-chests at £134 a 26] per pi 
Moyune 3 F22y a 30 
‘Teonkai ,093 

Fychow 564 






RXVORT OF TEA #1 MANUMAL AND VANGTZE PO! 


From the commencs 





at 177, 179 and 180 per . 

Shanghai Tue T84 ; Union 
73, for 28th February. and 84 
videud of 3 por cent. ; Shanghai 


tion has commenced in Hongkong Bank shares, which have been di 
B.C. shares have brought £11, exchange 4/28, Chi pers’ Mutual Stoans £14, exchange 4/ 
Taturances $100 ; Hovykoug Five £090 for ona, aud 335 for 15 inal. and Chine Hires $38}, exchang 
‘aud 85 for cash ; Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf ainres Shanghai Waterworks £31 ez interim di 
Laud Iuvestuente £35, 36 and 3 ridan Mines ¥21 Mendota Mines $220. 

ees has been done in S 
quoted 423, Native inte 























‘The Rupee business has been little, 
25 ceute, equal about 8% per annum, 








AUCTION SALES. 


Auctions for the week ending 2ud August comprised the following Goods :— 
Corresponding week Corresponding week 
Previona week. last year. For the week, Previous week. ast year. 








8 27,840 por, and 18,315 pos. 120 por. against 120 pes, aud 
8,707 4» 5,500 4, . moos ” 
mote OSB bales 5, ” 

ho 380 pes. ” 





» on 480 





At Nie-ki, 27th ulto,— 
F-Cloths.—S-lbe.—170 pieces ; Silver JF ¥1.54}, and Four Buttery ¥2.013. 
T-lbe,—60 pieces ; Silver FF ¥1.30. 
White Shirtings.—61-reed, 50 pieces ; Stork ¥1.€0. 
Velvets.— lack—120 pieces ; Double Dragon £0.11.4, Lion and Flag 0.11.4, Phaeniz ¥0.11.2, and Brfalo ¥0.11.8, 


ulto, 
250 pieces ; Black Unicorn 1.543 














At B tele, 





Grey Shirtings.—8 4-lbe,.—700 pieces ; Blue Banana $1.413/42 and Green do. T1.67$ and Red Vhong Yuen XXI E1.72. 
10-Ibe,—850 pieces ; Red Chong Yuen XXU¥1.864/86¥ and Stay B ¥2.003/01. 





10.8:lbs.—250 pieces ; Red Chong Yuen XXX ¥1 393/904. 
Bombay T-Coths.—7-Ibr.—120 pieces ; Western India $1,033. 
Bombay Sheetinge.—-14-1bs.—70 pirces 5 Prince of Wales $1,843 and Colaba T1.883. 
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7 shictings ges nn 750 pieces; Sitver Steamboat $1.22 
Gr Shi: bh — pieces ; Silver Steam 1.22. 
°F sls. <3 720. piecen ; Blue Bogle 41.284, Man Horse and Spear 1.40}, Silver Steamer ¥1.531/55} and Blue Dragon 31. 
T-Cloths.—7bs.—1,810 pieces ; Aan Horse and Spear M.T. No. 2 1.193/20 do, Nu. 1 ¥1.24/244, Silver Steamboat 1. 
and Silver Dragon €1.413/418. 
P S:lbs.—1,620 pieces ; Man Horse and Spear M.T. No, 2 ¥1,30/303, and do, No, 1 $1.363/373, Silver Steamboat 1.478 
and Siler Dragon ¥1.65(644. 
at wlto.— 
.—600 pieces ; Red Peacock $087. 
Red Peacock ¥1.174, and Black Tea Caddy 51.303. 
8 4-lbe,—5,100 pieces ; Black ‘ea Cuddy XX $1.534/533, Blue 3-Duck £1.56}. Blue Crab X ¥1.673/68, Blue Bell XX 
FI 772, Blue Tea Caddy DDD ¥1,793/794 and Blue 2 Tea Caddy $1.854/853 
10-Ibe.—2.350.pleces ; Red Grub ¥1.943/943, Blue Crab XX ¥1,994/993, Blue Tea Caddy XX 2.00/00}, Blue 2-Tea Caddy 
¥2,164/163, and Blue Tea Caddy DDD $2 1741184. 
11.tbe,—100 pieces ; Blue 2 Tea Cuddy ¥2 24. 
T-Cloths.—7-lbs.—700 pieces ; Red Ten Cady F1.203. 
8-Iba,—298 pieces ; Red Dragun ¥1.214/23 and Blue Dragon GGG $1.43. 
American Sheetings.—620 pieces ; Mussachusettes Horse $2 263/503 (damaged), 


At Yuen-fong, Ist inet— 
inti: Lotus £0.91, Tio Mun F0.989/99 and Blue 3-Stuclents B1 01k. 

































he. —1.200 pieces 
ea ; Blue Britannia ¥1.94¥/25, Blue 4-Siater $1,393 aud Blue 3-Studenta $1.44, 
540 pivces; Tio Man $1.35, House $138, Blue Brifannia ¥1.4l3/41}, Blue 4-Sister 'F1.554, Blue 3-Studente 
F1.579, Blue Double Shield ¥1.623, Painted 3-Studente T1 784 and Five Brother $1.81}. 

10:18, —1,750 1 ue Britannia $1,803, Red Emperor's Birthday ¥1.953, Red Britannia, ¥1.95}, Red 3-Students $2.02, 


3 Cold Britannia $2,233. 
363/363. 
‘Soldier ¥2.424, and Nine Lions ¥2.473. 
House bright ‘$1.453/46, and dull 1.45}. Blue Double Lighthouse bright ®i.493, 
9 Deer ¥1.713 and Biack -old 3-Studenta ¥1.793. 
old 3-Stulents ¥1.884, Red Two-Sisler F1.902. Ret Double Lighthouse bright 'F1,92/92}, dul 
Green and Gold 3-Studenta ( ) 9.544 /55. 
shielt $1,214, and Red 3-Students $1.34. 
nd Painted 3 Students ¥1.634/633. 
—240 pieces ; Britannia $2.503/503, and Old Mun Head ¥2.613/619: 
Running Deer $2.173/18}. 


Knglish, 14-lbe. 280 pieces ; Lion and Cloud ¥2,163/17, sud Old Man Head 2.60. 
190 pieoes ; wo Squirrel $1.89}. 






































Bagle XX $1,433, 













































Black, [BEN Manve. 





Auctions 














Te, ‘he. 





Nre-xee, 27th ult, Te, 


Castings, FR, p.ve. 
Sales, por. 
Med, bac 7e Begg: 
















No. 12's 
Salen, 


Med, Chott 
8. 9'pon, 





E-taa-cex, 20th ult, | 
Sp. Stripes, 1 Pago’, 

Sales, por. ... 
1 3 Pagoda, p.yd, 





Two, F 
Clete, Bian Hora, p.p. 


Caml 





Sal 


FONG, Ist inst. 
let 















Saler, 
» SSH, 9.55/574 
Sales, por, ...| | 10 | 
Long B1nG.G.L., pp] 5.15/16 
Sales, pos, 0 
Vastings, G.G.R. 

















0.474 
60 
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METALS. | Qvoranioss. | SUNDRIES. 
Tm.e. | 
‘JaPan Corren—Ore and Til ver 135.0 

4.7.0 
Praves—Parson's and 1, C. Coke. per box | 390 4.40 
Decorated | 5.5.0 400 
a . 3.4.5 4.80 
27.00 450 
Sowkong 26.7.0 410 
Sreurze, W. H. Remelted . 5.60 \, 6.0.0 2.0.0 
Hard |... % 4.0.0 3, 4.5.0 25.0 
3.1.0 
Fi0 Inox, Garteherrie No. 1 225.0 ,, 23.0.0 216.0 
«Nos. ” 20.5.0 5, 21.0.0 14.0.0 
Common brand x 18.0.0 1, 195.0 26.0.0 
45.0 
Iwox Wine, Now, Ha 20. 400, 410 380 
14a 25 ” 420 ., 43.0 28.0 
18 «0 2 on 405, 420 5.20 
{ 7.8.0 
” 230 ., 2.32% | 170.0 

* 227b some | 
230 5, 335 | abe 2.4.0 

. 2.0.0 2 MarcuEs— 

Sol QU |, 21.5 | Swedish Salety, Red and Black Dip..per ease | 10.0.0 
English—| 0°, 22:0 | Phosphor | 1200 
Belgian, 1s5 {205 | i 13,0.0 
Swedish |, . 27.0 4, 29.0 | * 80.0 

i 25 grows) 16.7.5 

Lean creme | LAG 
LB, ” 420 ,, 43.0 ber piew)| 0.6.2 
Enthoven and other bran he 4.1.0 5 4.15 9.8.0 
10.0.0 

Zixc Surarino, No, 4012 .. .. | 650. 700 330 
Wurre Merat, (German Silver) | 49.0.0 |, 47.00 2.6.0 
NickeL— Cube ..... | 60.00%. 820.0 13.0.0 































































QLOTATIONS—bore Pan | pore. | Dov. 
" | és 4 
A, B, Gury § Toe, time N.C. Th, mc. 
selbns 39-10, . 08.74 to 1.0.1) 6.6) 
7 105, 143) 1.5] $ 0.0.7 por 30 ya, 
Si to 84: : 1 20.0 8.0) 
1, Ragle and XX ‘iy 
¥ to Ob-lbe ” 3 
etetos : Ba 0448 per ve 

























Dewhurat's 





































































11 to [2-tbw Ky +f " 0.1.8 per poe. 
12he Aweri 0.0.8 per por. Vin sicrenxs—Black O18 
io Dasa 0:4] 5 per cout, ai, vat, 
125 Dinrrins— 2 
125 1ST % 2.01 0.0.6 yor yoo 
35 ~Mosunse 12-94 420 : 0.0.35, 
8.0 anx—Corrox—Non, 2) 0. 
8.0 - Bombay 1 ote 0.7.0 per poi 
2h Camuicts—Kongliah, Ss Searlet » pe ; 
Mnatts, AmedO-yd0cintdlin v pe, 2.5.0 Goin no 3. 
Kogliah, yy 1 to 15-1be "4.0 Ary 1 S865, fy 10 K ) 
we, Goad to Kinent ..... 9.0 a | HDB Mom. 0.0.5 
Vateh, 14 to 144. 0.0 SSH no 6. 
3 Duteh, 88 to 2 doin 5. 0. 
BtoB}, 130 O07h | Vs : i ¥ 
“230 |Meotom & Broan Gi . 0. 3.0) 
Spantsnt Srutpis, Assorted. 5.5) | 
140s, nom, ps aa iH, 05 a 012 
14 to 16th, | UDBselet, ‘ j 
TTB ty O46 | | 3 
Br 0.4.23 31) & 
004, arlet, 24-yd CG ~P pe. 515 = 
BH nw 5.20 > 
uu 510, 2 
, HbR. S74. ad: 
008 4 v 00 é 
Dove., now. 0.24 , $ 
0.0.24 per doz. ee0 MOF 0.0.44 1% 
store 0.1.0 per pee, 
Dyed n 
Buocaves—White, esd 
Dy 
Danasks—Dyed, { 0.0.5 
Grovias Save 
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Statement of Imports and Di 
1889, compiled from th 


eries of Cotton and Woollen Pit 





e Goods for the week ending 1st August 
Customs Daily Returns,” Nos. 170 to 175, both numbers inclusive. 








Re-Kxrorts axp rian Dxsrixations. 






















), 1,960 
269) "336 
900 11,724 
440) 1,550 
| 23355 

20 


920 





Printed ‘Twille 
Lurkey Red Shirtings 
Gelvets 

Velveteen 
Haudkerohtet 





Cotton Yarn, Beanbay 








Euglit 
Spanish Suiper 
Medium snd road €' 
Comlets 
Long Eile 
Hastioge 
































Vora Driv xnnics, ‘Vora. Imvowrs, 








‘Brockw ar Dare Ai 
‘on Tie CAL 


oF 1st JULY, 


GContwence Hero 








en 
weo! 





For the Year Against Inst 
frou Ist | sear to 
same term, 





i 1 
Jnne | Forthe For the year 
entrion, | Weak, from 

I 











tiey Shitings + i 
eta 38 374 58 
124,605 
1,095,885, 

213,393 








i 
| 














225,922 3,807,418 | 
48.075 | 79) | 





| (8,380 
| 


305.115 | 
157,790 | 
253,694 





570,860 | 
68,996 


Erinted ‘Twitle 
‘Turkey Ked Si 
Velvets 





241,611 | 


9) 
101.318 | 
47,A71 




















133,335 | 
187,520 | 





















344,455 
659,140 
42,024 
4.050 
6,959 
223 
20,864 
262,980 
96,466, 
111,559 
28,728 
7.550, 
294.272 
136,824 
‘2758 
6,774 
9,948 
23,029 
27,796 
25,202 
22,358 



































ne Knglish m 

of undeclared Import Carzoea per Saghalicn, Thamea, Prometheus ani Ehvenfele. 
port Cargoes declared during interval, June entrie 
Dreeden, Parthin, Glenroy, Hongkong, aud Achilles. 
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COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


Sep Avaosr. 1889. 











—~Ou London—Telegrahpic Transfer, 42, 2hd. Bunk Bille, demand, 4s, 281, Bank Bille, 4 months’ sight, 4s, Sid. 

Fire eels Berke d monte’ nigh, de. 3f4.; 6 mouths’ sight, da,’ 35. Documentary Billa, 4 month sight, 4s, 314 4°6 most 

On Paris—Dacumentary Bills, 4 months’ months’ sight, 5.47. New York—Documentary Bills, 4 month 

, Honekong—Bank demand, 2747. On Bombay—Telezraphic Transfers, Rs. 311; Calcatts, Rs, 311, Bullion—Gold Bar, 
‘ing 978 touch, Bar Silver, 111.20, Mexican Dollars, $73.4. Copper Cash, 1,390. Native Interest, mace 1 8, 

SHAR IS 

Cash shares 



















Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
with sellers at 179 per cei o 
“sin we Orieusal Bank Conpcration, £d.-he Direstore’ Annual Report and Statement of Accounts to 31st March Inst wore possed at » 
1d in Londo th July Isat. ‘The net profite for the year amount to £38,764.4.7, equal to about 6,64 per cent, 
interian dividend of 3 per cent, was paid in January for the half-year to 30th September, 1888 ; «final dividend 
‘London on 16th July. ‘These dividends absorbed £34,960.4.0, leaving a balance, inclu 18,707.12.4 fr 
d forward, The net amount at credit of the “Rest,” is £170,416.4 6.—Gold Warraute have 




































Fire Lvsunance. 
cath, and $634 for deliver 


ine TAREE. Shavghal 
iad Af 7}. ‘They are wanted at that rate, but are held for $220. Aendotas have been pi 
£220, Selumas are offering at $44 for ebares with 2 paid up. 
Canao Boats,—'he Shanghai Cargo Boat Co. paid au interim dividend of 3 per cent, yesterday. We quote ‘$170 as the closing rate 


old at £31 ex 
 offerin 





and in Chinas at $34 to 385 
lave been sold at $215. Pootung Wharf and Godown shares are obtainable at $55, 














ed at 









Shanghai Waterworks shares bave be 
1 have bern dealt in at $35 to $37._T! 





wil of 3 per c-n', paid on the Ist inst, Shanghai 
at the higher rate. 7 = poe cae 






























vr 


Vatur, (Uaid wy At Worki 


| ~~ rek Lasr Keron, 
| 1 atenanse, {Re ate 


nD, &e, | Can Quorarions, 


When pa. 
o ae: Closing, 








ho, 











7 | 




































| 4 ‘ Tacls, 
Hongkong & Shanghal Hank Ce} 60,000 | 125 | 3125 | $4.300,000_ #59,874 673 25Feb. $9] 179 x pr] 954.59 
Row Oriental Bank Corp., La] 64,200 | £10 | £10 £170,416.4.622,911.12.1) 3% |osuly 89) £11 52.18 
‘ipping. i 3 
‘Yog Hout Co., La. ..J 1,000} 2100 31 Deo.88) | 13% |r Jon. 69 84.00 
a Steam Nav, 49.589 | "£10 .9)31 Dec. 88! + ¥2.98112 July $9) 3700 
Shipping Co. 350 | 51,000 ‘ "5% 126 July 89) 4000.00 
ippers' Mutual, | 7,662 £20 £13 £33,425.9.10 £2,526. 10.1 t $4.97) 1 Jun, 89) £14 66,04 
‘Taku Tog and Lighter Co, 2500 ¥100 | F100 | 90,000.00, 423,582.97) *5% |S Feb. 85... 150.00 
Jacks. i . 
aughal Dock 440 500} 500} 18,0001 3552 7 ie | 5 duly of 388.00 
Footting Yok € 950 | #100} 2100 | {$112,458 * 5% [14 dan, 88) 76.00 
Gar 1 ui 
Shavglal Gas ( x100 | 100 | 270,000.00, 22,254.96/11 eo, $8) 9 July 89) 184.00 
Compagnie du Gn Fro | ar100 | 219,647.18 289 9141 Deo. 86 BJuly 89) 145.00 
javine, ) | 
i Coy Lal, 40 A pl. 88) % |ASopt. 8s) $81 59.13 


20 
81 Dec. 88) $ 26.83 |27 Apl. 89]... 
SOJuness| — +20 % |17 Oot, 88) $100.00 | 73.00 


Con, Lal, 
Cnion In, Soviety of 
































































































Vanglazo [nsura 8,000 £25 |$139,610.62, 4 [IS Jaw. 69) 96,00 
1,600 | $1,000 | $200 | $28,711.5u) #1 “3 2 Apl. $8) $155 113.16 
10,000 | $2 $50 | $304,000.00) $4 10% | 8 Jan. So} $138.25 | 100.92 
30,000; $100} $20 | $115,000) #1 "5% |ivApritgo| $24 17.52 
8,000) $250} $50 | $1,031,486) +326,787 88/s1 Dee. 88, 3% | 4 Mar.89] #380 277.40 
20,000 | $100 | $20 |" “680.0004, a Dee, 88, 6 Mar. 9] £85 62.05 
20,000; $100 | — $20.| $13,000.C0) $54,215. 8% | 1 Mar, 80) $18 18.14 
Biogapore Tusarsuoe 29,176 | $100 | $20 | #11,875.91] $132,507 2 23% fo7 yl. 89] $16.50 12,05, 
wrfa, | - ! 
2,867 | 100 | 100 | £87,689.75, ¥,786.7)/31 Dec, 88 “7% pT Feb. 89... 215.00 
| f 
% 2,100! 50] s50| 43,449.46 $4844.31\s1 Oct.87] © 24% [is Bay 89 35.00 
Feotung Wharf & Godown Co.| 2,300, ¥100| $100 | 12,000) 21,949.08)1 Lec, 85] $4 6 Feb, 89 85.00 
Hongkong and Kowloon Wha | ! 7 
fd Godgwa Co, Linited.| 17,000 | $t00 | $100; $2,755.25/31 Deo. 88, 45% |6Mar.89 $190 138,70 
Minin if { 
ry 3100 | £100 | $29,195.85) 31 Jan. 85] 35 [23 Apl. 89) 217.50 
nig Co. rico | F100 | 31 Jar. 89 43 [81 Dec. 87 220.00 
Selama Tin Minin ss $2} Firetlyear, | 3.28 
! 35| Firatlyenr, | 5a7 
1,000 4200; 7200. 33,003.47 Dee.§8 #3 % | 2 Aug. 89 175,00 
1000 3100} F100 2,000.00) Dec.t8 $3. 28 Feb. 69, 50.00 
6,000 £20} £20 -£5,000.06/ 7} 8% | 1Ang.89 £31.00 | 146,60 
3,200 £20 £15 a -. 117,04 
5000, ¥50| 50 ‘5412, 383.6" 31 Dec. 88. 24.00 
6,000 50 ‘350 $15,000.00) 3 Feb, $9: 28.00 
Japan Brew 667 $100} sico $4.247.63)31 Dre. 85) 91.25 
New Sh Ld! 300 F100 | F100 . 100.00 
Sh, Land Tuvestinent Co., Ld./ 20,000 350 | $30 3.00 
J. Llewellyn & Co, La. | 1,200 $t00 | $i00 8666, 
Loans. Amount of Loan.) Outatan | acl it) When Payable, Closing. 
Shanghai Mun, Debent e 1883, 745,000.00 / $45,000.00 7% | Bec, & June, ‘F105 nom, 
Do, 1885) +¥30,000.00 1% Do. F105, 
De. 1888, ¥70,000.00 8% Do. 3103 
sute’ S.N. Co, Debentures | £221,000 | 1% Quarterly £106(a)) 5612.64 
Government | $1,394,700.14/ _ $418,410.04 | 8% | 30th June. — | $505 (a)} 3368.65 
do, $1,594,700.14 $1,315,760.11 8 15th Oct $515 (a)| $375.95 
do. 496 Es. ¥767,20000) | ¥701,200.00 7% | Mar. &Sept. |”... | ¥2874 (a) 








*For half-year. |i For quarter year. + For year, +A deficit, § Reserve for equalization of 





lende, (a) Exclusive of accrued intereat, 
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